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JANUARY 1938 


The hoe scrapes earth as fine in grain as sand, 

I like the swirl of it and the swing in the hand 

Of the lithe hoe so clever at craft and grace, 

And the friendliness, the clear freedom of the place. 


And the green hairs of the wheat on sandy brown, 
The draw of eyes toward the coloured town, 

The lark ascending slow to a roof of cloud 

That cries for the voice of poetry to cry aloud. 


Tue songs I had are withered 
Or vanished clean, 

Yet there are bright tracks 
Where I have been, 


And there grow flowers 
For-others’ delight. 

Think well, O singer, 
Soon comes night. 


Ivor Gurney. 
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IVOR GURNEY 


THE MAN 


He, Stanford, told me that, of all the pupils who came under him 
at the College, the one who most fulfilled the accepted idea of 
genius was Ivor Gurney. He gave me an account of his first 
appearance at the R.C.M. The Board for the awarding of the 
Scholarships was in session to hear the candidates in viva voce. Parry 
was greatly excited over Gurney’s MS. composition and was pointing 
out to his colleagues the similarity in idiom and even in handwriting 
to Schubert, when Gurney was called. As he walked into the room 
Parry said in an awestruck whisper : 
“* By God! it is Schubert”. 
Those who knew Gurney can well believe it. Totally unself- 
1 conscious, untidy to a degree, lost in the clouds, he walked in a 
T poet’s dream. His MSS. were in a permanent state of hopeless 
confusion, a second fiddle part of a string quartet tucked away with 
the trombones of an overture or maybe not written out at all. He 
would talk of Schubert by the hour and might have been his 


reincarnation. 
Harry Piunxer Greene. 


In time to come, after the years have assayed our century, songs 
and poems by Ivor Gurney will still be living, young, beautiful and 
English. Hitherto only a handful of men and women, mostly artists 
themselves, have recognized their rare quality. Fewer still are the 
people who know Gurney personally. The public knows him not 
at all. Therefore it has been thought well that the critical apprecia- 
tions of his work gathered together in ‘ Music & Letters’ should 
be prefaced by a sketch of his early life. For after all, it is the 
artist’s life which binds together the things of his creating, and 
neither of them is quite intelligible without the other. 

My acquaintance with Gurney began one day in May 1911, 
when I saw coming toward me along a corridor in the Royal 


Charles Villiers Stanford ', by kind permission of Messrs. Edward Amold 
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IVOR GURNEY 3 


College of Music a figure which, even in that place of marked 
individualities, appeared uncommon. For one thing the boy was 
wearing a thick, dark blue Severn pilot’s coat, more suggestive of 
an out-of-door life than the composition lesson with Sir Charles 
Stanford for which (by the manuscripts tucked under his arm) he 
was clearly bound. But what struck me more was the look of latent 
force in him, the fine head with its profusion of light brown hair 
(not too well brushed !) and the eyes, which, behind their spectacles, 
were of the mixed colouring—in Gurney’s case hazel, grey, green 
and agate—which Erasmus once said was regarded by the English 
as denoting genius. “ This”, I said to myself, “ must be the new 
composition scholar from Gloucester whom they call Schubert ”. 

A fortnight later the same figure entered my room at the R.C.M. 
He said he wished to join the R.C.M. Union; gave his name as 
Ivor B. Gurney, the address of his diggings as in Fulham, and a 
home address at Gloucester. 

He was twenty-one at this time, but still very much a boy in 
his alternate bursts of shyness and self-reliance. His earliest poems 
were offered to the R.C.M. Union and Magazine with diffidence. 
Nevertheless he knew, when he composed the “ Elizas” (his five 
Elizabethan songs) that they were jolly good, and he never rested 
till he made me see them. 

The tremendous hold Gloucestershire had upon his thoughts 
and affections was apparent from the first. Filial and attached 
though he was to his parents, one nevertheless felt that Gloucester- 
shiie was his foster-mother. Later, in France during the war, he 
made friends with the French country-folk by instinct, I think, 
because Gurney and Gloucestershire belong to each other in much 
the same way that French peasants are united to France, the same 
families living on the same land for centuries. At times there 
showed in him a tremendous pride and hawk-like swiftness of temper 
that suggested some throw-back to a Norman, or even Roman, 
strain. It could well be, for Gurney is of Gloucestershire stock on 
both sides. His father David was the seventh and youngest son of 
a builder and carpenter at Maisemore; his mother was from 
Bisley, near Stroud. Ivor, the eldest son, was born at 3 Green 
Street, Gloucester, on August 28th, 1890. Baptized at All Saints’ 
church, he became a godson of the Reverend (now Canon) 
Cheeseman from the accident that no one else was present except 
the parents. The event had far-reaching consequences, among 
them that of Gurney’s introduction to much of the finest English 
poetry, Canon Cheeseman making the boy read the poems aloud. 
Gurney’s remarkable sense of word-setting may well have been 
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nurtured by this. At the age of eight he became a probationer and 
later a member of the choir of All Saints. Later again, in 1900, 
he went to the cathedral as a chorister. Here he was under 
Dr. Brewer for music, and a good general education was given him 
at the King’s School. He was a famous solo boy. People flocked 
to the cathedral to hear the beauty of his voice and the deep musical 
expressiveness of his renderings. From 1906 to 1911 he was assistant 
organist at the cathedral. Also (since money was an urgent problem) 
he contrived to hold a succession of church organist posts, first at 
Whitminster near Gloucester, then at Hempstead nearer Gloucester, 
and thirdly at the Mariners’ Church at the docks in Gloucester 
itself. I say “ contrived ” because with his invincible independence 
of thought and action, fixed routine of any sort has always irked 
him. He felt stifled too by the conservatism of a cathedral town. 
The Three Choirs Festivals brought a welcome change, but even 
here the prevalence of Mendelssohn oppressed him, so he relieved 
his feelings by attacking the programmes in a series of brilliant 
letters to (I think) ‘ The Gloucester Citizen’. Written under the 
nom de plume “ Dotted Crotchet” they made a stir, earned the 
praise of Mr. Ernest Newman and the righteous wrath of the 
authorities—especially when the identity of “ Dotted Crotchet” 
was discovered ! 

Gurney loved books, games and the open air. When but ten, 
he would read the preface to the Prayer Book during sermons. He 
was capital at football, keen on cricket, a daring yachtsman. He 
passionately enjoyed sailing his little boat the ‘ Dorothy’ on the 
Severn, and friends who sailed with him still speak with bated 
breath of the risks he took. Why he was not drowned many times 
over, no one knows. 

Nor do I know at what age he first read Shakespeare and 
heard the music of Beethoven, but they early became master- 
passions with him. He was in his teens when one day, deep in 
Shakespeare as he “ minded ” the shop for his father during lunch- 
time, the impulse to compose suddenly came to him—and that 
was that ! 

In 1911 he won an open scholarship for composition and came 
to the Royal College of Music. This was a great emancipation. 
Lessons under Stanford, and even more the College itself under 
Parry, opened out a new world. In their queer ways—Stanford 
stern and Gurney rebellious—they grew fond of one another, while 
for Parry I. B. G. always had a deep affection. 

When war broke out, Gurney promptly volunteered, was 
rejected on account of his eyesight, worked through the autumn 
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term of 1914 at the Royal College, wangled his way into khaki, 
and by the early months of 1915 was in the Yeomanry, where the 
other men gave him a very rough time. Happily he was soon 

erred to the 2/5 Gloucesters and did a year’s training in 

and before going to France with the battalion. Somehow it 
all suited him, though he cursed the button-cleaning, and a few 
of the poems in ‘ Severn and Somme’ belong to that time. Then 
in May 1916 he went to France and had sixteen months there 
without a leave home to England. Roughly his itinerary was— 
Laventie Line, Fauquissart, Richebourg, then Reserve and Rest, 
march to Somme in autumn, Grandecourt, Crucifix Corner (a few 
miles from Albert), where he spent Christmas, then a short spell 
in billets at Varennes, followed by a march to the South Somme, 
a ghastly time in the trenches at Chaulnes, then road-repairing in 
the devastated region where food failed for days and he grew so 
weak that at Vermand in a night attack, when he saw a German 
under a tree just about to shoot him, he could barely fling the 
bomb that saved his own life. He just did it, but was shot in the 
shoulder ; got six weeks respite at Rouen ; and then back to duty. 

About this time the poems he had been writing all the year 
were ready to be offered to a publisher. Mr. Dunhill gave me an 
introduction for them to Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson. I sent in 
the book, ‘ Severn and Somme’, and it was accepted at once. To 
celebrate this I telegraphed the news to Gurney. The wire found 
him in billets somewhere about Arras. No such thing as a telegram 
having reached him before, every one leapt to the conclusion it 
contained bad news ! When the truth came out, every one—himself 
included—was thunderstruck. 

From Arras he went to Ypres and came in for the Passchendaele 
offensive. He had known horrible things on the Somme, but this 
was infinitely worse ; the shambles sickened him to the soul. Then 
he was gassed and sent to hospital at Bangour near Edinburgh. 
Many weeks later a piteously thin Gurney emerged, his private’s 
uniform hanging about him like a flag on 2 pole, but bringing on 
his short leave two new songs, ‘ Sever. Meadows’ and ‘ The Folly 
of being comforted’. Then back to the army, renewed illness, and 
finally his discharge within a few weeks of the end of the war. At 
the Royal College of Music his scholarship had been kept open for 
him. He returned there to work under Dr. Vaughan Williams for 
composition. Strictly speaking his student days ended with his 
scholarship, but a few words may be added about later times, for 
he continued to train himself though continually harassed by poverty. 
Like Gustav Holst he would walk from London to Gloucester 
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because he could not pay the train fare, and he earned his lodging 
at inns by singing folksongs. When in London he was often reduced 
to sleeping at a Rowton House or dossing in some common lodging. 
Once a thief stole his purse from under his head as he slept, and 
seeing but a shilling in it, left it by him in compassion. Sometimes 
he spent the night on the Embankment. One day, ranging the 
docks, he was arrested as a spy. It hit his sense of humour that 
the letters in his wallet (which were from Sir Charles Stanford, 
Dr. Robert Bridges, John Masefield and other eminent men) were 
pooh-poohed when he produced them to prove his identity. “ Stan- 
ford—never heard of him. Bridges—never heard of him ”’, said the 
police. At last his papers as an ex-service man were found, and they 
liberated him. 

Music and poetry have always meant so much to Gurney that 
he is prepared to make any sacrifices for them, and often has been 
too absorbed to notice a sacrifice has been made. When in bitter 
weather he had to choose between taking an extra shirt or an extra 
book with him into the trenches during the war, he, being Gurney, 
~hose the book. And when good ideas occur to him, nothing else 
counts—not even his own safety. In some men this might seem an 
affectation ; with Gurney it is sheer absorption. Friends have 
allowed me to quote the following instance. A lady who is herself 
a remarkable musician and a master of English prose-writing, had 
invited Gurney to spend the Christmas vacation at St. Ives. Two 
brilliant scientists who are also expert rock-climbers were of the 
party. One of them told me: “ We went a walk one day out on 
to the end of Gurnard Head, which is a rocky peninsula on the 
north coast of Cornwall. On the way Ivor was rather abstracted 
and whenever we stopped, he lay on the grass, usually face down, 
pulled out a little long note book ruled with music lines and began 
to write. When we got to Gurnard Head, ‘A’ found a little 
chimney (i.e. a crack between two rocks) which led on to a little 
place which was otherwise inaccessible. We took I. G. up this, 
showing him where to put his hands and feet. Then we went back 
down the chimney and climbed round the rocks back to the grass 
neck which connects Gurnard Head with Cornwall. We were 
talking and did not notice that I, G. was not following till we got 
to the neck. It was then getting dusk. ‘A’ and I went back to 
look for I. G. and finally found him at the top of the little chimney 
writing in the dark. He had gone back and climbed up by himself, 
but I very much doubt if he could have got down by himself even 
a en We climbed up and brought him back in 
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But Gurney brought back with him his exquisite song ‘ Desire 
in Spring ’—a setting of the poem by Ledwidge, gaa 


THE POET 


In a book I recently wrote, there occurred these words in relation 
to Sir Charles Stanford : 

Stanford knew that there were greater musicians about than 
himself, and was handsome to and about his abler pupils. He told 
composer alive. I thought to myself that there was 
of Beethoven and of Mozart about him. 


That referred to Ivor Gurney : I didn’t mention his name because 
I was not by way of mentioning my friends without their per- 
mission. But it shall be mentioned now. 

I have known composers with a fine literary sense and poets 
who loved music but could neither compose nor play. I have 
known no man save Gurney who had the double creative gift that 
Rossetti had in Ais two arts. His poems are few, young and troubled 
by war ; but they are full of the promise of maturity. The practice 
of the art has made him all the more sensitive to the quality of the 
lyrics which he set as songs. He has never set bad words ; he found 
good and suitable words amongst the living (for he had the desire to 
collaborate with the living poets as did the Elizabethans and Lawes 
and his successors) all too few ; to-day he might find them still fewer. 

What he might have done in the symphonic way, had he chosen 
that, I do not know ; he has passion, power, architecture and a 
mastery of composition. I do know, however, having heard so many 
of them (and most of them, I think, remain unpublished), that his 
songs are masterly and should be familiar everywhere—from the 
simple lilting melody he made to Bridges’s ‘ Since thou, O fondest 
and truest’ to the august, forest-haunted, vagrantly modern 
setting of Edward Thomas’s ‘ Lights Out’, which I think one of 
the finest songs ever written. 

I suppose it will all come to light some day. But the best in 
the arts still have the old struggle. 

Jj. C. Squme. 


In lonely places when the twilight drops, a 
Sleep to the weeping lids. . . . 
Marion M. Scort. 
; 
+ 


To many lovers of English poetry, Ivor Gurney’s must still be a 
name unfamiliar, if not unknown. His first poems, ‘ Severn and 
Somme’ were published in 1917, ‘ War’s Embers’ two years after- 
wards ; and although both these volumes are still in print, many 
more poems than are contained in them remain in manuscript. 
Certain recent anthologies of verse have included his ‘ Song of 
Pain and Beauty’, but he is absent, I think, from those devoted 
solely or chiefly to twentieth-century verse. 

Fashion, even in poetry, may change—for a while ; the war and 
its immediate consequerices was a devouring fire ; but it is never- 
theless difficult to account for this comparative neglect. No living 
writer, in spirit, temperament and imagination, is more English 
than he—English, that is, with Clare, Hardy, Edward Thomas, 
with Skelton, even; and, more remotely, with Ben Jonson and 
A. E. Housman. And just as the heart beats its continuous refrain 
in a certain place in one’s body, so Ais heart’s affection is centred in 
what is perhaps the loveliest of all the English counties. 

In a brief preface to ‘ Severn and Somme ’—a dangerous venture 
for a poet, but in this case one as happy and characteristic as the 
flight of a bird to a tree before it begins to sing—he says: “ Most 
of the book” (and nearly all of it was “ written in France and in 
sound of the guns”) “is concerned with a person named Myself, 
and the rest with my county, Gloucester, that whether I live or die 
stays always with me” ; but “I never was famous, and a Common 
Private makes but little show”. There, simple and direct, is the 
keynote to all his work. 

This, however, is only a fraction of the truth. “‘ Myself”, as 
is the usual way with poets, is certainly everywhere present in his 
work—free, ardent, generous, intensely aware; as individual 
indeed as his own bird-like aquiline face, attentive deep-set eyes, 
wide brow and long slanting head. But it is a self seldom intro- 
spective, and far more intent on the world around it, its life and 
beauty and humanity—laughing, loving, suffering, daring, enduring; 
and it brims over with a passion for friendship and a faithful all- 
welcoming love for objects, common or rare, that have won his 
devotion. 

Although, too, Gloucester, with its men and its unrivalled towns 
and villages, its hills and woods and meadows, predominates in his 
poems, London also, and particularly its east and liveliest end 
—Southwark, Aldgate—hardly less entrances him. He explores 
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it again and again with a darting and engrossed delight. Fresh and 
impetuous, opaque at times with mountain silt, often brawling a little 
harshly and hoarsely over obstructive stones (he has himself 
referred to his own “ roughness” in technique), but forcing their 
way towards his goal, his poems recall a wild and lovely river; a 
river glassing in its quiet waters not only his own intent eyes but 
everything on its green and sun-bright banks ; and, in particular, 
all that goes with Spring. And when, with hardly less avidity, he 
returns to the metropolis, then his verses resemble its river, a 
Thames always surmounted by his beloved dome of St. Paul’s. 
Only Dunbar indeed among the poets could sing a descant to his 
fervent solos on “ the floure of Cities all”. Above all, he delights 
in the people of every kind and kin who throng its streets. If only, 
he pleads for them in his love and compassion, he could share 
with them his own Gloucester ! 

Occasionally he may fail as craftsman or artist, for want of 
patience, because words are rebellious, and because he has so 
much to tell of, and therefore must assiduously condense the 
telling—“ to say it all out in one word”, was his own 
poetic ideal ;—but never because the well has gone dry; 
never because the fire of his feeling has died down beneath 
his thoughts ; never because, although bereft for the moment of 
the requisite skill, his affectionate and sympathetic heart has 
failed him. 

Lyrical poets are seldom ranked according to the range of their 
subject-matter ; a few even among the finest are in this respect 
curiously restricted. But if they were, Ivor Gurney would be peering 
out from well towards the top of the green and golden tree. . He 
has written, for mere example, and not counting ‘ Solace of Men’, 
three poems at least hymning tobacco. If he were a painter as well 
as a poet, he would be a master of skies and clouds. Flower, bird, 
tree—he not only knows his chosen among them by heart but 
rejoices to name them. Nor are his flowers solely beautiful or lesson- 
conscious or merely floral. They may, being nature’s too, have 
crooked stalks and stained and bitten leaves, just as a black cat 
may have a tuft of white in its tail. He delights in an endearing 
particularity, refuses abstractions. Every season of the year has 
been closely, tenderly, reiteratedly lived with, lived into. Music, 
above all, continually haunts his verse. So too he always names 
his villages ; rejoices in racy and well-seasoned words ; and can at 
need be content with “ nothing-doing ”’, “‘ deadest still”, “ hush- 

we”, and “ queer tube” (for a clarinet)—and all these in a few 
stanzas. 
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When he speaks of God, he speaks—not as do so many writers, 
in easy derision of other men’s gods—but of his own. And he has 
his own clear ideal of the poetic impulse : 

Is wonder gone 

The common marvelling at air and sun, 

The taking in to being of Being’s essence ? 

Or is the skill of words lapsed deep, too deep ? 

The elemental wonder never lessens, 

with Autumn 

*s light rain 

The or Winter's sullen 

Raining and down-weeping, on the fallen 

Or light showered hanging fantasies of leaves. . . . 
With that impulse, he is as intent and imaginative an observer as 
he is wide-ranging not only in observation but in knowledge ; and 
not only of nature and mankind but—and no less—of books. Such 
a poem, for example, as ‘ The Lock-keeper ’—a full-length portrait 
for which that of the same title in ‘ War’s Embers’ was a sketch— 
and over four pages long—is pressed down and running over with the 
best of all human knowledge—that of things at first hand, of natural 
and living things, and of the man himself. Occasionally his poems 
may be difficult, because the link between thought and thought 
appears to be missing; but that is the reason; not indolence, or 
indifference to his own intelligence or his reader’s. There are 
songs that only he himself could put to their appointed music. And 
last—but these are few—there are poems tragic and desperate. 
But how infinitely less unreasonably so by comparison with the 
lamentations common in our own day ! 


What evil coil of Fate has fastened me 

Who cannot move to sight, whose bread is sight, 
And in nothing has more bare delight 

Than dawn or the violet or the winter tree? 

Stuck in the mud—Blinkered-up, for the Fair. 

O but the empty joys of wasted air 

That blow on Crickley and whimper wanting me ! 


The paramount effect on the mind after reading these new poems 
is a sense of supreme abundance. One has ascended to the top, as 
it were, of some old Gloucestershire church tower, and surveyed in 
a wide circuit all that lies beneath it. And then, as with the reader 
of ‘The Dynasts’, one sinks unjarred to earth again ; and all that 
is now close and precise reveals why the distant seemed so lively, 
so lovely, and brim-full of grace. 

WALTER DE LA Mare. 
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Amonc the many poets who were rewarded with some notice— 
with even a photograph in ‘The Bookman ’—during the world 
war and the first years after it, one or two from Gloucestershire 
had considerable claim to be remembered when the special interests 
of that time had died away. Verse, like all else, is produced in 
ceaseless profusion and in new modes, but the author of ‘ Severn 
and Somme’ (1917) and ‘ War’s Embers’ (1919) has displayed 
in his work a “ certain liveliness ” which remains though the years 
glide away. Ivor Gurney’s lyrics and poetic sketches record the 
courage and colour of an independent spirit, serving a grim necessity 
with an indignation speaking through poetry. This force of mind 
is illustrated in his ‘ Servitude’, a sonnet of 1917 inscribed to the 
memory of Rupert Brooke, and in the end accepting the position of 
Brooke’s last-known sonnet—but how rugged is the difference of 
Gurney’s reflections from those of Brooke : 

If it were not for England, who would bear 

This heavy servitude one moment more ? 

To keep a brothel, sweep and wash the floor 

Of filthiest hovels were noble to compare 

With this brass-cleaning life. . . . 

Recent conditions and influences have brought about an 
upheaval i in the forms, rhythms, devices of English poetry, in com- 
parison with which Gurney’s work of twenty years ago may appear 
unprogressive. It did not strike me so at the time. I felt the urgency 
of a new character among the poets, giving fresh and attractive 
emphasis to metres that were not in themselves revolutionary. The 
poet’s nature could not but fling a rude strength into what in other 
hands might have been just easy melody. I still hear the individual 
note in ‘ Scots’ (1917) : 

The boys who laughed and jested with me but yesterday 
So fit for kings to to, so blithe and proud and gay . . . 
Are now but thoughts of blind pain, and best hid away . . . 
(Over the top this morning at the dawn’s first grey.) 
In making the quotation, I am reminded of the author’s excellent 
power of speaking for the ordinary man ; for there was a trench 
catch-phrase, “ Stand to, boys, the Jocks are going over”, which 
is the raw material of his poem. 

Personal contact with Ivor Gurney strengthened the impression 
of a free but far from anti-social being, who felt life in terms of 
melody and song, equally glad to honour it with musical tunes or 
those of verse. His poems, even when they protest against the tangle 
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beauty of farm and stream beneath the lines of the hills and 
“ Heaven’s high beauty.” In that there is no false placidity, but 
the stir of an eager and determined mind seizing experience against 


time. 
EpmMuUND BLUNDEN. 


THE MUSICIAN 


“ SranD ye in the ways, and see and ask for the old paths, where 
is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your 
souls. But they said ‘ We will not walk therein’ ”’. 

In the history of our art there has always been the good way 
“ the King’s highway, cast up by Patriarchs or Prophets, as straight 
as a rule can make it, the way we must go”. Those who tread 
this way are not merely blind followers of the blind—not slaves 
but free ; each one makes his own footsteps on that road and 
leaves his own impress. Here lies the true originality, the originality 
of inevitableness. 

There are others, it is true, who say “ we will not walk therein ”’, 
but they seldom find that rest to their souls, that simplicity and 
serenity which is surely the final aim of all art. Too often they 
merely avoid the Hill Difficulty and wander into a “ wide field 
full of dark mountains where they stumble and fall to rise no more ”’. 

Ivor Gurney is a pilgrim on the straight and narrow road ; he 
inherits the great tradition from his master Stanford, who in his 
turn inherited from Brahms as he from Schubert and then through 
Beethoven, Haydn, C. P. E. Bach, J. S. Bach, Schiitz and Palestrina 
back to the unknown beginnings of music. 

Gurney takes his place as a pilgrim on the great highway at a 
lucky moment. Most of his songs belong to the years 1917-1920 
and are settings of the “ Georgian” poets, of which body he is 
himself a distinguished member. These writers had just re- 
discovered England and the language that fitted the shy beauty of 
their own country. 

Gurney has found the exact musical equivalent both in sentiment 
and in cadence to this poetry ; he and his contemporaries have at 
last discovered that English poetry cannot be forced into the 
procrustean bed of German, French or Russian musical formulas. 

In the bad old days of “Come into the Garden Maud” the 
composer rode roughshod over the poor poet. Parry and Stanford 
changed all that, but their musical settings of English poetry with 
its meticulous observance of accent and stress were apt to be a little 
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self-conscious. It was reserved for the “‘ Georgian” composers to 
let their music flow unconstrained and spontaneously into the 


channels laid down by their contemporary poets. 
R. VaucHan WILLIAMS. 


Wuen Ivor Gurney was a boy in Gloucester, thirty years ago, some 
of his friends had the wisdom to buy him books of poems. Gurney 
himself had the wit to buy manuscript books at twopence a time 
at an obscure shop in his own Barton Street. Whoever planned 
Barton Street (and Gurney would tell you it was the Romans) saw 
to it that if a poet chanced to live in it he would one day 
inevitably set his face to the east, walk the street out of existence 
and find himself at the foot of a lovely spur of the Cotswolds. 
It was the young Gurney’s street: and out past Barton Gates 
he walked with the singing in his boy’s heart that gave us the 
early songs. In London, in 1911, Stanford and Hubert Parry 
rubbed eyes over the manuscripts, and spoke of “ Schubert”. And 
when they looked upon the young composer they almost saw the 
youthful Schubert’s double. 

Gurney went to London in 1911, his wallet bulging with works 
of many kinds. There were piano preludes thick with untamed 
chords ; violin sonatas strewn with ecstatic crises; organ works 
which he tried out in the midst of Gloucester’s imperturbable 
Norman pillars. There was, too, an essay for orchestra that strained 
a chaotic technique to breaking-point. In 1911 he had enthusiasm 
enough to write anything. In the three succeeding years, and more 
and more in the ordeal of the war, in London or Gloucestershire, 
Flanders or Northumberland, his whole creative power turned into 
the twin channels of poetry and song. From confused and urgent 
longing, in 1912, to make a cycle of operas out of W. B. Yeats’s 
short plays and Synge’s ‘ Riders to the Sea’ he escaped into the 
clear issue of his setting of ‘ Down by the Sally Gardens’. The 
Moussorgsky-like music-drama he talked of, in 1913, on the subject 
of Simon de Montfort, went from the mind that later found the 
ballad of ‘ Edward’ the true vehicle for his dramatic instincts. 
Even in song itself he moved rapidly towards the barer essentials of 
lyrical expression. When, in the Barton Street days, he set Robert 
Bridges’s ‘ The hill pines were sighing ’, the harmonic paraphernalia 
he employed for the crashing oak was more than he needed for a 
whole ‘ Shropshire Lad’ song cycle ten years later. There was, in 
those intervening years, the simplification that comes with experience 
and under compulsion of a strong inner urge toward specialization. 
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Some would give credit to Stanford. But Stanford himself, speaking 
to me of Gurney, said : “ Potentially he is the most gifted man that 
ever came into my care. But he is the least teachable”. 

Any half-dozen of the songs will support that qualifying estimate 
of Stanford’s. Gurney has never reached a degree of fine finish or 
acquired an impeccable technique. The songs reveal a fineness of 
mind out of all proportion to their quality of detailed workmanship. 
Sometimes the inequalities are a barrier to a listener’s ready 
approach : a barrier even (one would sometimes fear) between the 
imaginative and expressive sides of the composer himself. But 
creative work in all ages is strewn with signs of the struggle-of- 
making. In Gurney they measure achievement more than they 
mark limitations. The struggle-in-making is an integral part of 
expression. 

Gurney has written over two hundred songs. For poems he 
has gone to at least fifty poets. In the days of the twopenny manu- 
script books I remember settings of Shakespeare, Nashe, Campion, 
John Fletcher—his “ Elizas” he called them. He found English 
and Scots poems scattered over three centuries, and these he gleaned 
as any normal Englishman might. But he went outside the school 
anthologies. The modern Irish poets attracted him—Z, Seumas 
O’Sullivan, Padraic Colum, Eva Gore-Booth and, especially, 
W. B. Yeats. Thomas Hardy and Robert Bridges he knew almost 
as intimately as he did Framilode, Minsterworth, Birdlip and 
Cranham and the quiet Gloucestershire places that later went to 
the making of his own poems. Before the “‘ Georgians ” got together 
in 1912 he had already found out their settable verse. His very 
finest songs are not only settings of their poems, but they form the 
subtlest existing musical commentary upon them. His music is a 
revealing light upon the Georgians—and it is this, and the intimate 
relationship with their work, that will help to determine the place 
of Ivor Gurney in the development of English song. 

Once in a while a Charles Lamb or a Robert Louis Stevenson 
nearly succeeds in conveying the sound of a voice through the 
written word. No verbal miracles can summon or convey the 
quality of the living sound of music—not even of the simplest 
musical phrase. Analysis has no power to do it. Nothing I can 
write here can put you in possession of Gurney. He is not even 
“ exciting copy”. He has preserved not one sensational, eccentric, 
new-fangled, day-after-to-morrow bar. He is not harmonic “ stop- 
press” news. No discussion of his music can provide opportunity 
for the gaudy pomposities of “linear counterpoint”’, “ juxta- 
position of sonorities ” or “ tapestry of isorhythmic unities”’. From 
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danger of these he is blessedly safe. He does not write “ catchy” 
tunes. His melody is rarely four-square and patterned—even 
though ‘ Captain Stratton’s Fancy’ went the rounds of many a 
prison camp in Germany, and is a tune for plain men to sing. 

Gurney’s melodic speech is a “ kindly” human utterance—as 
gentle as the outline of the Malverns. But it bestows power to set 
the seal upon a whole song by its first phrase. In one song after 
another there lies, in its first sentence, the whole source of ultimate 
unity. You will find it so in ‘ The Folly of being comforted ’, in 
* Here lies a most beautiful lady ’ and in the brief and lovely *‘ Severn 
Meadows’. Equally he has power to lead tune, as such, to its 
inevitable final statement—obviously in Yeats’s ‘Cathleen in 
Houlihan’, or more subtly in ‘ Edward’. Gurney’s are nearly all 
“* fine songs for singing”. I have walked miles of Gloucestershire 
ways, with him singing aloud phrases that would go into “‘ the next 
song”. So many of his melodic lines were born of his walking— 
and none so engendered will exploit chromatic inflection or live 
in unexpected leaps. Practically the whole implication of modal 
thought has passed him by. Once or twice he acknowledges it. 
* Hawk and Buckle’ is Dorian until his “ major-and-no-nonsense ” 
temper smashes it in the final bars. Sometimes there is a pre- 
dominant interval in a song. He makes lovely use of the seventh 
—trising and falling. So did Parry and Elgar. Nothing new in 
that—nor elsewhere in his melodic outline. Yet it is “ Gurney” 
—as plainly as Elgar’s tune was Elgar or Strauss’s is Strauss. 

His own self is even more in the quality and kind of his modula- 
tion. At best it is the rich source of a pervading, wandering beauty 
in his work. Most plainly it bears the mark of his “ unteachable- 
ness”. He learned its secret neither in Wagner nor in Prout. Its 
um-total in his work is no more assessable than the shadow- 
quantities that play over a cornfield. It has something of the 
leisured gradings of the “‘ Unfinished” ’s slow movement. Often 
it is a sober loveliness, as quiet and almast as “ fluid” as thought 
itself. Its subtlety in ‘The Scribe’ would make it appear that 
de la Mare’s poem and Gurney’s setting are but a single realization 
of one man’s vision. ‘ Desire in Spring ’ is a brief magical procession 
of scarcely-altered harmonies. Those silences that amount to genius, 
in ‘ The Folly of being comforted ’, are but punctuation of phrases 
so finely differentiated harmonically as to appear identical. To any 
of his intimate friends this gentle and quietly-shifting tonality is 
the counterpart of much that is Gurney himself. These are his 
quiet ways. He has others. There is an unexpected shifting of 
harmonic ground in ‘ Edward’, in 
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gathers up the whole horror of Edward’s “ curse of Hell” upon 
his mother. In itself it is almost ordinary ; in its context, a startling 
violence. 

In these (and one could quote so many other examples) Gurney 
finds a moving expressive power. Yet in many of the songs there 
is something uncompromising and intractable: as if the logic of 
modulation could be matter for scorn and gentleness of procedure 
an elegant waste of time. At such times he seems bent upon crushing 
a rich and complicated harmonic progress into a space too brief to 
admit clarity. This is something akin to the use of condensed 
metaphor in modern poetry; but the compressed analogies of— 
say—Stephen Spender or Hart Crane are less teasing to the reader 
than some of Gurney’s eliptical phrases are to the listener. His 
methods in this matter are the more baffling when they apply with 
complete unexpectedness, as in the quiet stretches of a restrained 
song like the ‘ Epitaph in Old Mode’. Tranquillity has to give 
way to puzzled inquiry. 

No lover of these rich songs would pretend that there are no 
inequalities in them. There are such. In Gurney they are the 
sign not merely of what Stanford called the “ unteachable’”’, but 
of something more. They belong to a man who, in his formative 
years, grasping hugely and generously at the riches of music, was not 
disposed to worry if many a lovely thing eluded him. As far back 
as his student days it was his habit to pour out upon any decrepit 
keyboard the piled-up treasures he had stored in his mind; and 
in the process of reproduction his awkward pianist technique made 
him more and more bent on the big line of a work, and less and 
less mindful of detail. Something of that keyboard limitation 
emerges in a few of the songs. In ‘ The Latmian Shepherd ’ there 
is too thick a texture. In an occasional “ ordinary” mood he 
throws a lovely and sensitive melodic line across a background of 
figured fussiness. ‘Black Stichel’ bears something of the same 
incubus in its non-stop quaver accompaniment. And the entranc- 
ingly “lazy” flight of his melody is sometimes deflected by his 
fondness for ‘3 against 4’. 

But these inequalities and their like have only incidental place 
in his music as a whole. They scarcely affect his stature as song- 
writer. There is, indeed, so much in Gurney that few English 
song-writers have possessed. It is my belief that not more than 
five or six since Dowland and Campion have brought to their task 
a literary perception equal to his. It is direct and experienced 
knowledge of poetry—the poet’s “ creative” knowledge—that so 
often lends beauty and power to his approach. This it is that 
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enables him so often to find that first engendering phrase of a song. 
It is this again that enables him to succeed just where most song 
cemposers signally fail—in that element of pace-variation which is 
the birthright of speech and the despair of music-set-to-words. All 
union of music to words is based on compromise. It is the mark 
of genius that it does not stress that compromise. At his best Gurney 
nearly eliminates it. His setting of Edward Shanks’s ‘ The Singer’ 
is most subtly accomplished in the management of pace. There 
is no space here to enter into a detailed analysis of Gurney’s setting 
of the lines : 
And the movement of the or plaintive 
Sounds in the silent 
Till the listener feels the room no more 
But only music there. 


Such analysis might indicate—what so many of his songs confirm— 
that the precious understanding of pace-variation within the phrase, 
or within the stanza as a whole, rarely deserts Gurney. And it 
might help us to realize in what degree he has brought back to 
English song that identity of poet with composer which was a 
glorious commonplace in the time of his beloved “ Elizas”’. 


Hersert Howe ts. 


PUBLISHED WORKS BY IVOR GURNEY: 
Poetry : 2 vols.: ‘Severn and Somme’ and * War's Embers’ (Sidgwick & Jackson). 
fr Pane em and Piano ; ‘The Western 


for Bari , String Quartet and Piano ; from ‘ E. Housman). 
for Voice tod Piano (Carnegie Trust Stainer & ; 6 Songs for 
Voice and Piano (Edward Thomas), (Stainer & } 

Sengs with Piane Accompaniment : ‘ Carol of the Skiddaw Yowes’ Ernest Casson) ; *Come, O come 
ky ight’ (Campion) ; ‘I will go with my father ‘ MacCattimhaoil) ; 
thou, O fondest and truest’ (Robert Bri & Hawkes) ; 
(Hilaire * (Prancis Le Meadows’ (Ivor Guz 
* The Fields are full’ Shanks); *‘ Corbies* (1 Ballad) ; ‘ Walking Song’ (F. W. 

), (Oxford University Press) ; Captain Stratton's Fancy Masefield) ; * Edward, 
alla from the Percy Reliques) ; ward Thomas Eat (Od (Stainer 
Shakespeare Fletcher) ; urra 


Piane Sole: ‘ Five Western Watercolours’ (Stainer & Bell) ; ‘ Five Preludes’ (Winthrop Rogers). 
TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY: 
Songs Piane Accompaniment I The Scribe’ (Walter de la Mare) ; * * John 
and Walter dela Mare); "An jtaph * (Walter de la Mare) 
(W. W. Gi Flower) ; The folly comforted 


(W. B. Yeats) 


Cw. W. pw, ; * Down by the Sally Gardens ’ (W. B. Yeats) ; ‘ All night under the moon’ (W. W. Gibson); ae 
* Nine of the * (Robert Graves) ; ‘ You are 
Belloc) ‘to either should come’ (Robert Bridges) ; ni Houlihan’ (W. B Yeats) ; 4 
(Oxford University Press). 
The greater part of Gurney’s work remains in manuscript ae 
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AN UNPUBLISHED WAGNER LETTER 
By ArtHur HepLey 


Tuus letter (discovered recently in Paris) is clearly the one to which 
| Wagner refers in ‘ Mein Leben’ (Vol. I, p. 250, English edition) 
: when he says that Minna, on joining him in Zirich after the Dresden 


f catastrophe of 1849, could acquiesce in no other plan for the 


. immediate future save “that suggested by Liszt, namely that I 
if should write an opera for Paris. To satisfy her . . . I actually 
re-opened a correspondence on this matter with my great friend 
and his secretary Belloni in Paris”. 

Gaetano Belloni, an Italian living in Paris, had become Liszt’s 
secretary and man of affairs in 1840, and Wagner seems first to 
have come into contact with him i: April 1841 when he applied 
to Belloni for a ticket for a recital Liszt was about to give. Thereafter 
the two saw much of each other. Belloni was of the greatest service 
to Wagner in all his dealings with the musical world of Paris, and 
again and again Wagner expresses his appreciation of his friend’s 
qualities as a man of the world, full of experience and common 
sense, who could thread his way skilfully through the complicated 
maze of the monde artistique. Doubts have been cast on Belloni’s 
: honesty in his management of Liszt’s affairs. Wagner, however, 
Bi seems to have had a very high opinion of him and to have experienced 
it nothing but kindness from him and his family. 

When Wagner made his way to Paris, after his flight from 
Dresden, Belloni would be the first person he looked up. The 
Italian was as serviceable as ever, and in order to be within easy 
reach of such an indispensable acquaintance Wagner took lodgings 
in the Rue Notre Dame (Belloni lived at 36 Rue des Martyrs). 
Shortly afterwards the Bellonis and Wagner went off to a country 
| place near La Ferté-sous-Jouane, where there was pure air and 
quiet and safety from the cholera which was raging in Paris. Wagner 

; had, of course, no resources, and apparently Belloni wrote to 

Weimar for help for him. The only answer he got from the Princess 
) de Sayn-Wittgenstein was to the effect that “on ne frappe pas a des 

portes enfoncées ”—a reference to Wagner’s having thrown away 
18 
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all his chances of success in Germany by taking part in the Dresden 
revolution. 

It was during this stay in Paris that Wagner, on Liszt’s advice, 
entered into negotiations with Belloni for the production in Paris 
of a new opera in French. Wagner regarded the whole business 
with utter loathing, but on his return to Ziirich towards the end of 
June 1849 he was pledged to the scheme of a French ‘ Wieland 
the Smith ’. 

Until Minna could be persuaded to rejoin him (by promises 
that something would be “done” in Paris), he could not settle 
down to this distasteful work. His brain seething with ideas of the 
salvation of civilization by an all-embracing revolution, he planned 
a series of articles, ‘ Art and Revolution’, ‘ The Art-Work of the 
Future ’ and ‘ The Artists of the Future’. The first of these, written 
in July, was, as we see, sent off to Albert Franck, who was to translate 
it and send it to Belloni to arrange for its publication, possibly in 
the ‘ National’. The letter now published seems to call for an 
amendment of Mr. Ernest Newman’s statement (‘The Life of 
Richard Wagner ’, Vol. II, p. 119) that the article was sent forthwith 
to the ‘ National’ and politely returned. Wagner knows nothing 
of its fate. Even as late as October 26th he complains that he has 
not seen a copy of the German edition published by Wigand. This 
Albert Franck was a brother of Hermann Franck, head of the 
bookselling firm which originally belonged to Wagner’s brother-in- 
law, Avenarius. According to ‘ Mein Leben ’ Franck later returned 
the article saying it would not appeal to the public. Perhaps 
Belloni never saw it. renee 

Wagner’s request to his friend to look after the performance 
of the ‘ Tannhauser’ Overture calls for comment, especially as 
nothing seems to be known of Schlesinger’s visit to Wagner in 
Drésden. If he received the orchestral parts of the Overture, why 
were they not available when Wagner returned to Paris in the early 
part of 1850? Herr Seghers, conductor of the Concerts de Sainte- 
Cécile, had wanted to perform the Overture, but could not obtain 
the parts. When Wagner returned, Belloni was out of town, so 
that a request had to be made to Liszt to send his copies of the parts. 
One wonders whether Belloni had in fact obtained them, as Wagner 
suggests in this letter he should do, or whether Schlesinger, “ that 
monstrous creature”, who had given up his business in 1848, 
refused to oblige his former “ hack”. It will be remembered that 
Schlesinger was the publisher for whom Wagner did all kinds of 
arranging and copying duriag his first years in Paris. Nothing is 
known of the young tenor Schoch, but it is interesting to note that 
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a year later Wagner gave to the daughter of another lawyer, 
Blechschmidt of Dresden, the same advice—to go to Garcia, the 
famous maestro. 

The address given at the end of the letter is not the one from 
which it was sent. Three days before he wrote this letter Wagner 
told his friend Uhlig: ‘‘ We have succeeded in obtaining a small 
abode for next week. . . . Still address letters: c/o Alexander 
Miller, Professor of Music, Zirich”. The small abode was one 
of the Back Escher Houses in the Zeltweg, a “ sunless little room 
on the ground floor”, which Minna did her best to make cosy. 
Wagner soon dug himself in and was able to write with his usual 
optimism : “ Shall we be bad-tempered ? No, even my wife can’t 
be that. . . Damn it all, we shan’t starve”. And he goes on to 
speak of his schemes for turning the artistic world upside down. 

The French of this letter is quite a creditable effort. It will be 
noticed how, towards the end, his attention relaxes and he makes 
more grammatical mistakes than at the beginning. And the tiny 
copper-plate writing is that of a hand which the hardest blows of 
fortune could never cause to tremble. 


(Translation) 
My very dear friend, 

You will perhaps forgive me my long silence when you learn that 
I have been able to do no work for two months owing to the long-delayed 
arrival of my wife, who, after so many cares and tribulations, got here 
at last and has been with me now for three weeks. During this time I 
was neither in a sufficiently calm mood, nor (in any t) comfortable 
enough to devote myself to serious work. All I could write was the article 
‘ Art and Revolution’, which Mr. Franck will let you have. I had to 
entrust my article in the first place to this gentleman, as I could not 
write it myself in French ; to do so would have meant handicapping 
myself with an extremely damaging effect on the style and the expression 
of my ideas, so that I had to find a good translator. At the moment I 
know absolutely nothing of the fate of my article, having received no 
answer to make it clear to me whether you had received it or considered 
it suitable for publication, whether it has appeared or will not appear 
at all, Will you be so good as to let me know what has now become of it ? 

In a few days I shall be moving with my wife into a small apartment ; 
this will enable me to settle down seriously to my plan for an opera 

test. 

In the meantime, would you be so ingly obliging as to see to 
the acceptance of my ‘ Tannhauser ’ gy 
concerts? I should like to fit in my journey to Paris and my stay there 
with the date decided upon for the performance of this work, and whether 
December or January be chosen, my departure will still be fixed accord- 
ingly. I trust you will have no objection to doing this. But in order 
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to bring it all about, will you kindly apply to Mr. Maurice Schlesinger 
and ask him, in my name and on my behalf forthe score of my opera 
of ‘ Tannhauser ’, together with the orchestral parts of the Overture? I 
made him a present of them at the time of his visit to Germany, wher 
he came to see me in Dresden. I have no doubt he will be wiiiing te 
vantage. 

better discharge than by relying on your readiness to render service. 
It concerns a young man, Mr. Schoch, the nephew of a Ziirich lawyer, 
who is gifted with a very fine tenor voice and is longing to have it trained 
by a first-class teacher. I have advised him to go to Paris and have 
lessons with Mr. Garcia, and this he is shortly to do. His uncle is not 
rich, but is prepared to spend as much as is really necessary for his 
nephew’s artistic education ; but I consider nothing more indispensable 
or more advantageous to a young man in such a situation, than a friend 
like you, always willing to help wherever possible and especially so 

ori and so versed in the ways of mankind and the affairs of 
the artistic world. And so I take the liberty of introducing this young 
man to you with the request that you will place at his disposal your 
invaluable quali‘es as a friend and man of the world. When he leaves 
for Paris, the only recommendation I shall give him will be a simple 
greeting from your friend Wagner, which will suffice, as I hope, to 
procure him a welcome hardly less cordial than that which rewarded 
me when, on my last visit to Paris, I came and called on you. 

To bring to an end my requests and perhaps even my imopportune 
demands, I beg you to remember me kindly and ever to accord me 
your friendship. My wife was deeply touched by the many proofs of 
sympathy and consolation which you and your dear family lavished on 
me during the first period of my exile, and she greets your kind aunt, 

most sincerely do myself. 

Give a friendly thought now and 
to 


Ziri 
Zeltweg. 


your most devoted 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


The letter is addressed as follows : 
a 
Monsieur 
Bellon 
36, rue des martyrs 
a 
Paris 
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A DAY AT CHRIST CHURCH, 1573 
By Ernest Brennecke, Jun.” 


Ir was a few minutes before five o’clock of a November morning 
in the fifteenth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lady Elizabeth. 
The seven-ton bell, Great Tom, in the tower of St. Frideswide’s 
Cathedral Church was tolling lustily. ‘“‘ In Thomae laude resono 
Bim Bom sine fraude ” was the jocular legend it bore. This pon- 
derous whimsy was probably wasted upon some hundred and thirty 
servants, students and officers of Christ Church, whom it summoned 
to the College prayers. They trooped shivering into the bleak 
Norman edifice, whose 144-foot spire had dominated the town and 
University of Oxford since the thirteenth century. 

John Piers, the Dean himself, and the eight Canons of the 
Corporation, gowned and hooded, were already in their stalls. The 
students hastily assembled, knowing that fines would be exacted 
without mercy for laxity in attendance. The chaplains were ready 
to begin. Master Wiiliam Blitheman, chafing his hands before the 
organ, glanced over to see whether the sixteen singers in his choir 
were there, gave a nod to the boy who plied the bellows, and 
sounded G, the reciting note. The officiating priest lifted up his 
voice and intoned the opening sentence : 

“* When the wicked man turneth away from the wickedness that 
he hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he 
shall save his soul alive—— ” 

He proceeded with the Exhortation ; presently all fell to their 
knees on the stone pavement and repeated the Confession after him, 
phrase by phrase: ‘“‘ We have erred, and strayed from thy ways 


® A chapter from a forthcoming biography of John Milton the Elder. It narrates 
the events of a single typical day ; every statement it contains is made with some 


in a magazine. A few curious items may, however, be mentioned in this . Great 
Tom came originally from Oseney ; after many ’ service at ist Church 
Cathedral it was placed in Tom Tower, built by Wren in 1682. Blitheman, master of 
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like lost sheep.” ... There followed the Absolution and the 
Lord’s Prayer, in monotone. Master Blitheman then sounded the 
deeper note C, and the priest chanted, “‘O Lord, open thou our 
lips.” The choir responded, “And our mouth shall show forth 
thy praise,” in the broad and magnificent harmonies contrived a 
few years before by Master Thomas Tallis of the Queen’s Majesty’s 
Chapel—harmonies which are still to be heard in every English 
Cathedral Church on great festivals. 

For the first of the canticles, the ‘ Venite Exultemus,’ and the 
psalms for the day, the music was so familiar that the eight lay clerks 
and the eight boys in the choir stall scarcely needed to glance at 
their notes. But while the first Lesson was being read, they nervously 
fingered their service books. Presently they would have to sing 
more exacting compositions, and any inattentive slips would call 
for chastisement later in the day. Some distinguished London 
musicians were visiting Oxford at this time, and Master Blitheman 
had invited them to this service. For the benefit of his professional 
colleagues he had arranged that its choral portions were to be a 
little more elaborate than usual on a weekday. 

The boy choristers had got out of bed at four o’clock that morning. 
They had danced for warmth on the rush-covered floor, had slipped 
hastily into breeches and shirts, had breakfasted very frugally on 
porridge, and donned their little white surplices. They were not 
particularly aware of the fact that they were undergoing any great 
hardship. As children of relatively humble station they could count 
themselves fortunate in receiving gentlemen’s educations. Some of 
them were even then being equipped for meritorious careers. One 
of them was named John Milton. He was at this time about ten 
years old. 

This Milton had come from the little agricultural parish of 
Stanton St. John, less than five miles to the north-east of Oxford 
itself. His father, Richard Milton, was a yeoman, or almost- 
gentleman farmer, who had inherited a small property in 1561. 
The class to which he belonged has been regarded with reason as 
the backbone of British society. Since its members were not above 
working with their hands, they were not officially recognized as 
gentlefolk. But they enjoyed immense advantages over the poorer 
tenant farmers, labourers, menials, hirelings of all kinds. They 
were economically independent ; they had a voice in the local 
government. Above all, their chances of bettering their condition 
were considerable, given a bit of enterprise and luck. They could 
acquire wealth, fine clothes and seryants. They could build them- 
selves large houses ; they could command a tolerant respect from 
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the local gentry. With increasing prosperity they might eventually 
aspire to win a crest and to insinuate their families gradually into 
the ranks of polite or even idle society. 

Such was apparently the aim of Richard Milton, although it 
must be admitted that his progress had not been phenomenally 
speedy as yet. He may have married ambitiously, selecting his 
wife from a family of higher social standing than his own—but her 
identity has never been established. It was in the education of his 
son John, perhaps his only child, that his ambitions found more 
genuine exercise. His first step was probably to send the boy, while 
still an infant, to some impoverished but at least literate man or 
woman in the parish. Under such a person, the shabby mistress 
of a “ dame school ” or a broken-down scholar, the child may have 
worked with his hornbook, learned his A B Cs, the Lord’s Prayer 
and an abbreviated catechism. He might even have gained a 
smattering of the Latin Gloria and Creed, and the rudiments of 
penmanship. In time, he might read portions of the Bible and 
shudder deliciously ovér Fox’s ‘ Acts and Monuments’. But here 
his schooling could readily have ended, for even the most prosperous 
yeoman in the tiny parish could scarcely have afforded to place his 
son in a good public school. 

It was nothing less than a masterstroke to get the boy admitted 
as a chorister of Christ Church. Fortune undoubtedly played into 
Richard’s hands, offering a beautiful combination of circum- 
stances: the proximity of the town, the very centre of elegant art 
and learning ; the vacant place in a first-class choir ; young John’s 
at least passable voice. His education was assured for a number of 
years at least, without expense, since the pueri musici were maintained 
at the cost of the Foundation. And the possibilities for advancement 
thereafter were almost limitless. Had not the former Dean of Christ 
Church, Thomas Cooper himself, begun as a chorister of Magdalen 
College and risen as a Fellow, as a celebrated lexicographer, as 
Master of the School, and was he not now already Bishop of Lincoln ? 
Richard might well have been more than pleased, as he administered 
his slowly growing property, to think of his son’s association with 
the mighty Doctors of the Church and the University. 

_ But there in the Cathedral the time was approaching for the 
singing of the Te Deum. John opened his book, ‘ Mornyng and 
Evenyng Praier and Communion, set forthe in foure partes, to be 
sung in Churches, botl, for Men and Children, with dyvers other 
Godly praicrs and anthems of sundry men’s doings.’ . . . This 
book had appeared eight years before, and contained the most 
useful church music of the time. The canticles to be sung on this 
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occasion were by Thomas Causton, a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, who had died in 1569. His work was almost simple enough 
to satisfy the royal injunction that “a modest and distinct song” 
was to be so used that it might be “ understood as if it were read 
without singing”, and it was at the same time elaborate and 
eloquent enough to appeal to the tastes of learned musicians. 

A chaplain with a resonant bass voice delivered the opening 
verse in florid plainsong : “‘ We praise thee, O God ”’, and the full 
choir boldly threw its voice into massive harmonies that echoed 
from the wooden ceiling: “‘ We knowledge thee to be the Lord. 
All the earth doth worship thee.” ... The sound gathered 
intensity, reaching a sonorous climax with the words, “ the Father 
everlasting”, when the lower voices clashed into discords and 
blended again into consonance. The music sank to a whisper : 
“Holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth”, and then surged on in 
mounting waves. 

After a dramatic pause, young Milton and his companions in 
the treble part led off alone with the phrase, “ Thine honourable, 
true, and only son”. They were imitated successively by the altos, 
then by the tenors and finally by the basses, revelling in the 
mysterious effect created by syncopated accents, especially when the 
note E, sung by Milton, was followed by the basses singing E flat, 
producing the most discordant of all possible musical intervals. 
Such moments were to be relished and treasured, as Milton already 
understood. This was not precisely a “‘ modest and distinct song ”’, 
but only insensitive ears and minds could resist its powerful appeal 
to the feelings. So the canticle proceeded, with further and more 
vigorous imitations, with solid blocks of harmony, with ingenious 
interweavings of the parts, with monotonous but emotional cadences, 
to the last sentence, “‘ Let me never be confounded”, wherein a 
daring harmony was at last resolved into a gentle expiring chord. 
Master Blitheman nodded his approval. 

After the second Lesson, Causton’s Benedictus was sung, a 
composition in the same style, in which Milton, with the trebles, 


three times emphasized the melody of the ancient Tonus Peregrinus. 


Even though this solemn tune here carried English words and was 
embedded in a mass of counterpoint, it was recognized by all the 
older worshippers as part of their artistic heritage from the medieval 
church. At the concluding words, “‘ World without end, Amen w. 
the whole choir executed complicated rising leaps and falling scales, 
finishing with rather dazzling brilliance. Again it was here demon- 
strated that the musicians, though they might be irreproachable 
Elizabethan Protestants, could not readily abandon the beauties, 
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both ornate and severe, that had been developed by their Papist 
ancestors. 

There was, to be sure, no lack of precisionist opposition to such 
an elaborate rendering of Divine Service. Only one year before this, 
Thomas Cartwright had published his scathing invective against 
such Romish profanation. ‘‘ They toss the Psalms in most places”, 
he wrote, “ like tennis balls. . . . As for organs and curious singing, 
though they be proper to Popish dens, I mean to cathedral churches, 
yet some others also must have them. The Queen’s Chapel, and 
these churches (which should be spectacles of Christian reformation) 
are rather patterns and precedents to the people of all superstition ”. 
Such protests were common enough, but fortunately they were 
seldom heeded by the more powerful ecclesiastical organizations. 

When the Benedictus was concluded, the whole congregation 
arose and chanted the Apostles’ Creed in plainsong. Then followed 
the usual versicles and responses, while all knelt, and the prayers. 
An anthem was next appointed, for “‘ Quires and Places where they 
sing”, according to the innocently ironical instruction in the 
Prayer Book. For this day the anthem was also found in John 
Day’s ‘ Mornyng and Evenyng Praier’ ; it was Tallis’s ‘ If Ye Love 
Me, Keep My Commandments’. It had already been sung many 
times here at Christ Church, but the boy Milton seemed never to 
tire of it. He loved its tranquil devotional quality ; he admired the 
easy skill of its composer, especially where the sustained tones swelled 
out and subsided as one voice gently overlapped another with the 
words, “‘ that he may abide with you for ever”, and when the quiet 
last section was repeated, note for note (an unusual thing), as 
though the mood of the moment were to be abandoned only with 
great reluctance. Milton was destined one day to write a remarkably 
similar setting of the same text. 

After the last notes of the anthem had died away, prayers were 
said, the supplication for “our most gracious Sovereign Lady, 
Queen Elizabeth” being repeated with particular fervency, and 
the Pauline Benediction brought the service to a close. A con- 
siderable portion of the worshippers remained, however, to hear 
Master Blitheman play an outgoing voluntary of his own com- 
position upon the organ, for his prowess at the keyboard was well 
known. And so the grave old Dorian melody, ‘ Gloria tibi Trinitas ’, 
soared aloft, ornamented by sparkling runs which were executed 
by the organist’s agile left hand. The runs presently gave way to 
double notes and syncopated rhythms, and this novelty drew a few 
mild gasps of astonishment from the listeners. When he had 
finished, a little group of admiring connoisseurs gathered around him. 
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It was now nearly six o’clock, and Milton unwillingly had to 
tear himself away. After removing his surplice, he hurried across 
the great quadrangle with his companions, perhaps shying a clod 
or two at a stray pig wallowing in the autumnal mud. He would 
not have to take part in the daily Communion Service at the Cathe- 
dral ; instead, he was now to be subjected to two hours of non- 
musical schooling. A few moments later found him sitting on a 
long wooden form in a small room. The Master entered ; the boys 
rose and piped together, “‘ Salve, magister!” “‘Salvete, pueri ; 
estote salvi ! ” was the grave reply, and all were ready for the business 
of the day. The Master opened his book, ‘ Liber Precum Ecclesiae 
Cathedralis Christi Oxon ’, the official elementary work of instruction 
and devotion, which was to remain in use there for almost three 
hundred years more. It contained a psalter, a catechism and 
prayers. 

Portions of these were duly recited from memory by the boys, 
who were expected to remain letter-perfect in them. Then came 
intensive exercises in Latin: grammar, reading and composition. 
Unlucky was the boy who wrote a wrong inflection or read a false 
quantity. The Master’s birch rod was seldom spared for him. 
But such chastisement was accepted by the pupils as an entirely 
normal and inevitable portion of the daily routine. In this way 
they learned the severe moral lessons in their elementary con- 
versation book, the ‘ Sententiae Pueriles’, and they were making 
some slight headway into the hexameters of Virgil, the odes of Horace 
and the elegant prose of Cicero. Thereafter they were lectured and 
drilled in the manners becoming to learned and humble gentlemen, 
and received praise or punishment appropriate to their behaviour 
of the preceding four-and-twenty hours. 

From this elevating regimen Milton was released at eight o’clock, 
feeling that the most trying part of the day was now over. He 
proceeded to the somewhat larger room where there was “a pair 
of organs’, and where Master Blitheman now awaited his pupils 
for the daily lesson in instrumental playing. Blitheman found it 
possible to be an unusually kind and patient teacher as well as a 
god-fearing man and a musical virtuoso. He lavished especial 
sympathy upon his poorer scholars. With Milton in the little 
group of eager students this morning might have been John Bull, 
also ten years of age, who was later to become the most brilliant 
keyboard performer and composer in the world. 

Milton was called upon first, to play a very brief composition, 
called ‘A Poynte’, by Blitheman’s friend, John Shepherd. He 
was shown how its four lines of melody, written just as a choir would 
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sing them, could be brought out distinctly by making clever use of 
his thumbs, a device which Blitheman was fond of exploiting and 
which former players had scarcely thought of using. The boy took 
so readily to his lesson that he was promised permission to accom- 
pany the choristers in the chapel before very long. More advanced 
pupils then performed a ‘ Voluntary’ by Master Allwood and a 
‘Meane’ by Master Blitheman. All these compositions were 
played out of a big manuscript book compiled by Thomas Mulliner, 
who had been organist of Corpus Christi College and was later 
Master of the Choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 

A couple of new boys were given much simpler exercises. Finally 
an exceptionally bright student, perhaps young Master Bull, 

yed Blitheman’s latest and most advanced piece, an ‘ In Nomine’, 
in which the plainsong, ‘ Gloria tibi Trinitas ’, was ornamented both 
above and below with rapidly flowing triplets. It was important, 
explained the Master, for the organist’s fingers to be able to play 
the notes that the choir would sing ; but was not the organ worth 
hearing by itself? And if so, why not make it do more brilliant 
things than even the most agile voices could manage? He then 
told the boys how, on the Continent of Europe, which he hoped 
they would one day visit, organs were already being built with not 
merely one, but two manual keyboards and with an extra keyboard 
for the feet, which operated pipes that sang far more deeply and 
resonantly than the bass sections of the biggest choirs in the kingdom. 
The time would come, he intimated, when works would be written 
for these instruments which would far outdo in splendour anything 
that had as yet been heard upon earth. He then left them to scrape 
on viols, strum on lutes and pipe on recorders until eleven o’clock, 
when they proceeded to dinner. 

The entire choir of the House gathered in a group at one end 
of the long refectory table, for “the old and laudable custom of 
singing Grace in the Hall ” was strictly maintained. For some time 
the Graces found in the ‘ Liber Precum’ had been sung very simply 
in unison. But only two years before a remarkable collection of 
choral songs, both secular and sacred (including ‘Grace Before 
Meat’ and “Grace After Meat’), by Thomas Whythorne, had 
been published in part-books. It was the only work of its kind 
printed between Wynkyn de Worde’s book of 1530 and William 
Byrd’s first book of madrigals of 1588. Master Blitheman had been 
strongly interested in it, and had persuaded the Dean and Canons 
to permit portions of it to be used publicly at Christ Church. 

And so, before the assembled scholars and masters fell upon their 
steaming dishes of meat, the choristers loudly sang Whythorne’s 
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bold setting of the words, “‘ Almighty God, thy loving care is to 
provide for us alway”’. . . . All now dined bountifully upon beef, 
mutton and poultry, using their pocket knives and their fingers, 
as custom demanded. Since the boys were under the eyes of their 
mentors in elegant deportment, they were careful not to pick their 
teeth with their knives, nor to blow their noses with the hand they 
used upon the food. After the meal, Whythorne’s second grace, 
“O our Father, we yield to thee”, was sung. 

For two hours after noon the boy choristers sat with their Latin 
tutors and diligently prepared for the morrow’s recitations. They 
were then ready for a more serious session with Master Blitheman, 
who was taking them through a course of instruction which he 
properly called “ practical music’, although it would to-day be 
known as “ theory”. He first required the youngest boys to recite 
their Gamut, that is, the series of tones beginning with the bass G 
and extending to the treble E. It was not sufficient to name them 
merely by letter, for the entire range was divided into seven series, 
each of six notes called hexachords, denoted by the syllabuses ut, 
re, mi, fa, sol, la. These hexachords overlapped in a puzzling 
manner, so that each lettered note was distinguished by one, two 
or three syllables. The lowest note was Gamma-ut (whence the 
name Gamut), and was followed by A-re and B-mi. The next note 
was C, the fourth step in the first hexachord and the first step in the 
second : C-fa-ut. By the time the third hexachord was reached, 
the notes were called G-sol-re-ut, A-la-mi-re, and so on. Shake- 
speare’s Hortensio, it will be remembered, declared his adoration 
of the matchless Bianca in the guise of a music-master’s Gamut 


lesson : 
Gam-ut I am, the ground of all accord, 
A-re, to plead Hortensio’s passion ; 
B-mi, Bianca, take him for thy lord, 
C-fa-ut, that loves with all affection : 
D-sol-re, one cliff, two notes have I : 
E-la-mi, show pity or I die. 


This was no doubt a dry matter for healthy adolescents to learn 
by rote, but the lads took to it with a suspicious eagerness. They 
knew well that the slightest slip might cost them real shillings and 
pence. For they took full advantage of the amusing custom of 
“spur money”, an innocent form of graft. Any gentleman who 
entered a cathedral during service wearing spurs, whose jingling 
supposedly created a disturbance, was not permitted to leave 
without distributing small fees or fines to the choir boys. Immedi- 
ately after the Benediction he would be surrounded by the children, 
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swarming about him “like so maay white butterflies” as Dekker 
expressed it, and he would be forced to “ quoit silver into the boys’ 
hands”. If he refused to do so, or if his purse was empty, the boys 
would make off with his hat, and he would have no redress. Since 
Christ Church was frequently visited by men of great position from 
all over the kingdom, spur money was rather plentiful. The victim, 
if he was wise, might, however, save himself in one way. He was 
allowed to choose the youngest or stupidest looking chorister and 
require him to recite his Gamut ; and if the boy failed in a single 
syllable, no spur money could be exacted. The urchin who thus 
let his companions down would presently receive certain corrective 
treatment from them. 

Next, the choristers were checked on their knowledge of “‘ time 
and “ prolation ”, having learned that in “ perfect time” a breve 
note was equal to three semibreves, and in “ imperfect time” to 
two semibreves. Likewise in the “ greater prolation ” a semibreve 
was equal to three minims, and in the “ lesser prolation” to two 
minims. They had learned the symbols used to designate these 
time-values. In addition, they were taught the more complicated 
matter of “‘ proportions”, the various rhythmic systems by which 
the apparent time-values of the notes were altered. There were the 
“* proportions of multiplicity”, governing the ratio of short notes to 
long ones, from dupla (two against one) to decupla (ten against 
one; and the “ proportions of inequality’, applied to groups of 
equal notes with unequal ratio—the commonest of these were 
sesquialtera (three against two), sesquitertia (four against three) 
and subsesquitertia (three against four), but there were many more. 

These were diligently studied, but even a professional musician 
could never hope to master the subject completely. As Thomas 
Morley said a few years later: “ If a man would ingulf himself to 
learn to sing and set down all them which Franchinus Gaufurius 
hath set down in his book ‘ De Proportionibus musicis ’, he should 
find it a matter not only hard, but almost impossible”. To know 
the elements of the system, however, was essential, even for an 
amateur. Shakespeare’s Richard II, even while awaiting death in 
the dungeon, could say, in the greatest irritation, 

. . « Music do I hear? 
Ha, ha! keep time. How sour sweet music is, 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept ! 


Again there was the matter of the “ modes ’’, twelve in number, 
which correspond, with certain very vital differences, to the major 
and minor scales used in modern music. The boys were taught how 
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melodies may begin, be inflected or modulated, and end, in the 
first or Dorian mode, resting on D ; in the second or Hypodorian ; 
in the third or Phrygian, on E, and so on. They were taught the 
art of descant, by which it was possible to write, and even to im- 
provise in singing, an additional modal melody to harmonize with 
a given one. They learned all the rules, not as a dead academic 
study, but as a method by which they themselves could eventually 
invent compositions of their own in few or many parts. 

Thus they acquired a technic, in the quite ordinary course of 
their education, which would enable them to express with adequate 
competence any musical ideas with which they might later find 
themselves inspired. The laws of harmony, less involved, to be 
sure, than those of the present time, they quickly absorbed ; 
ingenuity and expressiveness in the mazes of counterpoint, that 
stumbling-block to many a later composer, they mastered in time. 
It is no cause for surprise, then, that a boy like John Milton should 
have achieved such easy facility as he later displayed, without much 
additional instruction in later life. Nor that so many of his con- 
temporaries should have produced scores which are the marvel 
and despair of moderns. 

When this rather rigorous instruction was concluded for the 
day, the boys were joined by the eight lay clerks who assumed the 
alto, tenor and bass parts in the choir, and a rehearsal of new music 
was held. A Latin motet was first chosen by Master Blitheman, 
for Christ Church, as a centre of traditional learning, was permitted 
to preserve the languages of antiquity and some of the ancient 
forms of liturgical art. This one was a compline or evening hymn, 
‘Christe qui lux est et dies’, by Robert White, master of the 
choristers at Westminster Abbey and son-in-law of the famous 
Doctor Tye. The tenor soloist, accompanied by the organ, delivered 
the opening phrases. Then the five parts in the chorus were taught 
to enter successively, in the old polyphonic style, with the words, 
“‘ Precamur, sancte Domine, defende nos in haec nocte .. .” 
words which Milton himself was to use for the only motet of his 
which has been preserved down to the present time. Here, in the 
rhythmical interweaving of the voices, the choristers had need of 
all the details of prolation and proportion that they had learned. 
The harmonies they produced, in the striking Zolian mode, would 
sound somewhat weird—almost Oriental—to modern ears. 

When this composition was executed to the Master’s satisfaction, 
they turned to a comparatively simple English anthem, ‘I give 
you a new commandment’, by John Shepherd. This composer’s 
name was well known to young Milton and his friends, and was 
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seldom mentioned without a certain awe. Shepherd had been 
“ Magister choristarum ” at Magdalen College and had produced 
a great quantity of excellent music, much of which was in the 
library of Christ Church. He was at this time chiefly remembered, 
however, as having been admonished by the authorities for offences 
“ contra formam statuti”. Finding himself short of good soprano 
voices, he had gone about the country and kidnapped and carried 
into the college some boys who seemed suitably endowed. 

This had been a common practice among the choirmasters of 
Henry VIII, and even Elizabeth was not averse to press-gang 
methods when sweet-voiced children were scarce in her chapel at 
Windsor, Greenwich or Whitehall. Impressed choir boys were 
often treated rather brutally—at least so the rumours ran—since 
care had to be taken to prevent them from running away. Shepherd’s 
offence was not that he had simply entrapped a few “‘ meet and apt” 
boys with “ good breasts’, nor that he had mistreated his captives, 
but that he had done so without a Royal licence. The Christ Church 
choristers might well indulge in a few dramatic and not altogether 
unpleasant shudders at the possibility, vague as it was, of being 
snatched off to the Queen’s establishment some day. 

Master Blitheman next brought out ‘ The Actes of the Apostles ’ 
by the celebrated Dr. Christopher Tye, printed in 1553, “ very 
necessary for students after their study, to file their wits, and also 
for all Christians that cannot sing to read the good and Godly 
stories of the lives of Christ his apostles”. Tye had been music 
master to Edward VI, to whom the work was dedicated, and had 
continued to serve Royalty in his profession. The ‘ Actes’ were 
simple but artful settings, in four parts, of metrical summaries of the 
first fourteen chapters of the Book. The verses, concocted by the 
composer himself, were almost a reductio ad absurdum of the method 
then fashionable among the puritans of turning Holy Writ, parti- 
cularly the Psalms, into doggerel—a method with which the Miltons, 
both father and son, were later to have much to do. The music 
was far sounder and more ingenious than the words. Master 
Blitheman required his choristers to sing the tabloid version of 
Chapter IX : 


Saul, breathing out threatenings abroad, 
The faithful to resist, 
ainst the ‘lect of God the Lord 


ent unto the high priest . . . 


Here the treble and alto voices sang in strict canon, the altos leading 
off and the sopranos following, note for note and a fourth above. 
The Master called attention to this device, the strictest form of 
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musical imitation. Then, after a few more chapters, in simpler 
style, had been sung, he turned to the fourteenth : 

It chanced in Iconium, 

As they did ofttimes use, 

Together they unto did come 

The synagogue of Jews. . . . 

For this rather appalling literary hideosity, Dr. Tye had achieved, 
strangely enough, a genuinely inspired musical tour de force, a strict 
canon “four in two”. While the trebles followed the altos at a 
distance of a fourth, the tenors followed the basses at a distance of 
a sixth. The whole composition contained only three non-canonical 
notes, at the very close. And yet the thing was carried out with 
the greatest melodic smoothness and apparent spontaneity. Which, 
as Blitheman remarked, distinguished this tiny masterpiece from 
hundreds of canons by lesser men ; canons which, although they 
displayed far more colossal erudition (turning the subject upside 
down, reading it backwards and torturing it in many more ingenious 
and fiendish ways), failed to disclose anything more than vast 
academic aridity. 

The Master had reserved his pleasantest item for the very end 
of the day’s instruction. He announced that the choristers were 
soon to begin rehearsing a play, which would be ready for per- 
formance during the coming Christmas season. This statement 
immediately excited everybody. Plays were tremendous fun, and 
were gladly supported by financial grants from the House 
authorities. Some radical reformers, indeed, condemned them as 
a satanic and lascivious art, but it was well known that the Virgin 
Queen herself delighted in them. One Master Richard Edwards, 
who had died only a few years before, had done more than any 
other man to establish a strong dramatic tradition both at the 
Royal Court and at Christ Church. He had been one of the very 
first students in the House, at the time of its foundation in 1547. 
He had composed the first really successful English madrigal, ‘ In 
going to my naked bed’; he had composed verses in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin and English, and had sung them to the lute before 
his pupils ; he had been Master of the Boys at the Chapel Royal ; 
his plays for boy actors had delighted the Queen, one of them, 
‘ Palaemon and Arcyte’, having been presented before her here at 
Christ Church on her first visit to Oxford in 1566. So now young 
Milton and his friends knew that there was at least a possibility that 
Elizabeth herself might hear them act and sing. One never could 
predict just when a place would be suddenly honoured by a royal 
visitation ; and failing the presence of Majesty, there would always 
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be an audience of great nobility, or artistic eminence, or ecciesiastical 


The play for this season, Master Blitheman explained, would 
present the very sorrowful story of Panthea and Abradates. It 
would contain many songs, and its climax was to be marked by the 
heroine’s most grievous lament for the death of her husband. One 
of Milton’s companions, a pretty, slender boy with a sweet treble 
voice, was assigned the enviable role of Panthea. The dirge 
which he was to sing was to be accompanied by four other choristers 
playing on viols. For this item Master Richard Farrant, also a 
famous choirmaster, had written the music, and it was now given 


a brief preliminary rehearsal. 
Above the grave tones of the strings the boy began singing, 
“* Alas, ye salt sea gods”’, . and he waxed right doleful as he 


familiarized himself with the tune : “ Abradad, Abradad, ah, ah, 
alas, poor Abradad ! ”—in the manner which Shakespeare was later 
to satirize so hilariously in the burlesque play of ‘ Pyramus and 
Thisbe’ in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’. But on this day even 
this rather halting performance was hugely enjoyed, everyone 
offering whatever suggestions he could as to the probable behaviour 
of an exquisitely bereaved lady. The boys were then released for a 
brief period of recreation and private study. 

Most of them took a natural delight in bodily exercise, physical 
fitness having been recognized by their more progressive masters 
as desirable even in scholars and musicians. They competed with 
one another in running, leaping, pitching the bar, tennis, bowling, 
fighting with the singlestick, wrestling (with benefit of very few 
rules of politeness or safety), and in a very rough and haphazard 
melée called football. Inveterate young intellectuals, however, 
preferred to remain indoors and play at chess or draughts. Or even 
to pore over Lily’s Latin grammar, or to write a few counterpoint 
exercises. 

So the time was passed until the hour of Evening Prayer, when 
all again repaired to the Chapel. At this service the music was 
simpler than in the morning, the usual responses being sung in 
unison to John Marbeck’s ‘ Book of Common Prayer Noted’, the 
earliest and most famous adaptation of the simple medieval plain- 
chant to the English reformed rite. The required canticles, the 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, were taken from Tallis’s plain and 
severe music in the Dorian mode. In this work the composer had 
eschewed all learned and fanciful elaboration and had for once 
adhered scrupulously to the requirements of the Protestant leaders. 
It contained no canonic or imitative devices, and no deftly 
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interwoven polyphony, but confined itself to note-against-note 
counterpoint, moving in solid blocks of elementary harmony, with 
a note to each syllable of the text. The effect was that of a kind of 
musical granite, massive and imposing in its own ponderous way. 

But although the radical reformers hoped that such weighty 
homeliness would eventually drive out all the colour and ornament 
of the older style, very few musicians were pessimistic enough to 
agree with them. Master Tallis himself, although he had produced 
this Dorian Service as part of his official activity, had thrown his 
main energy into his Latin polyphonic compositions, which could 
be sung at the Universities or as vocal chamber music in the private 
establishments of the great rich. English church music was 
flourishing too vigorously to be stunted by the restrictions that had 
been aimed at its natural growth. 

So much, at any rate, was sufficiently apparent to the Christ 
Church musicians, old and young. For they themselves were 
both producing and rendering music, sacred and secular, in many 
widely different styles. And simply because no single style had been 
completely accepted as a stereotyped standard, they felt quite free 
to experiment, to absorb and to develop to the full all the inspira- 
tions, ideas and varieties of technique they knew. They may have 
been at least vaguely conscious of the fact that they were even then 
standing at the very threshold of what was to be the most glorious 
and exciting era in the history of English music. 

And so, looking forward with some ardour to the morrow’s 
music, and to what the coming months and years would bring, 
young Milton proceeded to his ample supper of meat and bread. 
Soon night began to fall over the halls and streets of the ancient 
town. A few tallow candles were lighted in the Hall; amiable 
and desultory conversation was carried on by the masters and 
pupils. But not for long—the illumination, although rather 
expensive, was not of good quality, and presently the lights were 
being extinguished. 

Milton made his way up a narrow stairway, found his simple 
pallet, removed his outer clothing, and washed sketchily. Then 
he knelt and prayed, repeating the words of his favourite motet : 
“.. . sit nobis ia te requies; quietam noctem tribue. Deo 
Patri sit gloria, eiusque soli Filio, cum Spiritu paracleto, et nunc et 
in perpetuum. Amen.” And he was safely and dutifully asleep 
long before Great Tom tolled the hour of nine. 
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KAROL SZYMANOWSKI 


By H. H. 


I 


In the gallery of modern composers’ portraits the intellectual profile 
of Karol Szymanowski presents perhaps the most complex appear- 
ance. A thousand traits, many of them contradictory or mutually 
exclusive, conspire together in producing a bewildering picture 
compounded of refinement, nervous sensibility and inner restlessness, 
suggesting a soul much tried by contests and conflicts. But it is 
that very restlessness which seems again and again to inflame this 
composer’s imagination. It is as though with each work he had 
reached the limits of all that is attainable and conceivable, indeed 
the limits of his strangely individual technique ; yet each of his 
works reveals, within the resources of what is after all one and the 
same technique, new and unsuspected possibilities. Szymanowski, 
more than any other composer, gives the impression of having ever 
and again approached the raw materials of music with all the awe 
and perplexity of a novice, conquering it anew with an immense 
mental and emotional struggle and with an enormous expenditure 
of intellectual labour. This is not to say that he failed to have full 
control of the composer’s craft. On the contrary: few of his 
contemporaries equal him in a technical cultivation of truly 
universal range. It is merely that with him the knowledge and the 
sovereign mastery of all that can be taught and learnt in composition 
never became mere routine. Confronted with the choice between 
routine and dilettantism, Szymanowski would unhesitatingly have 
decided in favour of the latter. Perhaps he conceived this much- 
abused term in something like the same sense as the poet of dreams, 
of hashish and of poisonous flowers, Charles Baudelaire, had done 
before him. In another, more transcendental sense too we may 
perceive an affinity between these two artists, in spite of their 
remoteness in time and their difference of race and character. 

In this peculiar frame of mind—as a hedonist and as a sensuous 
contemplator of intellectual joys, struggles, experiences and adven- 
tures—Szymanowski approached the unfathomable nature of 
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music, well knowing it to be unfathomable and for that very reason 
fascinated by it. His hand, while it fashioned his strains, had the 
sensitiveness of a highly organized nervous system ; the science of 
chords, phrases and rhythms was at his command down to its most 
recondite subtleties. His achievements in harmony and polyphony 
embrace all the experiences of centuries of European musical 
evolution. And yet this subtle and decadent craftsman in sound 
remained in his profoundest being ingenuous. We feel that for him 
a given interval, a given chord or some complicated rhythm always 
amounted to a new experience. To whatever expedients he might 
resort, whether he wrote impressionistically or polyphonically, 
whether he imitated folksong or distilled the most artful melodies 
of his own, he never failed to use all these things as though they 
had never existed before. His means of musical expression were 
always, if it is permitted to use a term proper to chemistry, in statu 
nascendt 


In one of the most significant studies of Chopin that master’s 
(and Szymanowski’s) compatriot, Stanislaw Przybyszewski, refers 
to the “ morbid epicureanism ” of modern humanity. “‘ The whole 
of life’, he says, “‘ becomes a matter of narcosis (eine reine Betdu- 
bungsfrage)”’. It is true that Chopin is in that respect a special 
case, although he stands for a definite romantic mentality of the 
nineteenth century in general; but possibly this “ morbid 
epicureanism ”, which seeks various forms of artistic narcosis, is a 
peculiarity of the spiritual climate in which the modern Slav 
intellectualism before 1914 had its being. There are characters in 
Dostoievsky and features in the music of Tchaikovsky which furnish 
very striking parallels. Indeed the whole of the modern Slavonic 
world, except the Czechoslovakian with its exponents of health, 
such as Smetana, Dvofdk, Novak and Janacek, shows this tendency 
toward egocentric, almost hypnotic intoxication. 

The cultural and sociological state of Poland before 1919 
explains certain morbid traits in Polish art. An aristocratic people, 
subjugated and politically dependent for generations, had no 
alternative between a resigned adherence to old traditions and a 
cosmopolitan dabbling in foreign cultures. But Polish culture itself 
was in any case a borderland product compounded of Slavonic- 
Oriental bases and a westernized spirit with predominantly French 
tendencies. Szymanowski was thus in no way compelled to deviate 
radically from the national tradition in choosing at first to go the 
way of the cosmopolitan, In Polish, much as in German culture 
the apparent renunciation of national obligations happens to be 
itself a national characteristic. This is an unmistakable and 
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indispensable feature, for instance, of the art of both Goethe and 
Mozart. Just as the Polish language is permeated by Latin and 
German words, so is the poetry even of an ardent patriot like 
Adam Mickiewicz touched by a broad Europeanism. 
Szymanowski’s life was at first that of a wanderer. Germany, 

Austria, France and America in turn offered him hospitality, 
recognition and friendships. But in none of these countries did he 
find a home. He accepted the stimulus of various cultures ; he let 
himself be fascinated by different manifestations of contemporary 
art and submitted to any influence that came his way, apparently 
without resistance. For all that his artistic physiognomy remained 
unmistakable, his musical idiom accessible to himself alone. Born 
in 1882, he belonged to a generation on whom Wagner’s influence 
acted no longer as a shock, but merely as a much-contested precedent. 
His immediate contemporaries among the leaders of the more recent 
European music are Béla Barték, Nicolai Miaskovsky, Francesco 
Malipiero, Igor Stravinsky, Zoltan Kodaly and Alfredo Casella. 
The decisive years of his development fall into the period round 
about 1900 and thus into a time of mature naturalism and formal 
neo-impressionism. The finished products of the art that lie before 
him are the harmonic and formal conquests of Claude Debussy, 
Max Reger, Richard Strauss and Alexander Scriabin. 


II 

Two dominating tendencies determined the creative inspiration 
of Karol Szymanowski. The one is concerned with the greatest 
possible refining of sound, which tends toward an indefatigable 
enriching of harmony, a harmony that but rarely finds its fulfilment 
in primary chords and generally piles up notes in such a manner 
as to produce an overloaded vertical chord-structure, so to speak. 
It is evident that his imagination, considered from that point of 
view, was nourished by the mechanical and harmonic peculiarities 
of the pianoforte and drew its subtlest conclusions from the manifold 
mixed sonorities and piled-up overtones of the modern grand piano. 
The second tendency is derived from the line of monodic melody. 
To it are due tunes of the greatest flexibility and refinement, full 
of chromatic evasions and saturated with arabesque-like ornamenta- 
tion. Trills and rapid figuration often complicate the melodic line, 
in the drawing of which Szymanowski liked to alight on a great 
many different degrees and accidentals of any given key and 
thence to go off into still more remote tonalities. The line usually 
remains monodic, for preference climbing high above the harmonic 
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background, but it is not infrequently adaptable to contrapuntal 
combinations. Technically there are two factors which as a rule 
determine and influence it: the human voice (especially the 
soprano), in so far as it is capable of combining lyricism with florid 
exuberance, and the violin. 

This explains the fact that Szymanowski’s art always, as it were, 
hinges on two pivots : the pianoforte piece and the sung or fiddled 
melody. Even in the operas song is the point of departure for his 
inspiration. As for the incredibly brilliantly and fantastically scored 
orchestral works, keyboard harmony remains as much in evidence 
as a predilection for solo violin effects. That Szymanowski did not 
therefore adhere to the precepts of conventional technique need 
hardly be emphasized. With his extremely sensitive artistic instinct 
he was able to explore the mechanical possibilities of each medium 
(voice, piano or violin) and may be said to have invented an 
entirely new means of tone-production and sonorous contrast for 
each of his works. His compositions for the violin, for example, 
produce unsuspected new standards of fiddle-playing, which mark 
an enormous advance in the repertory of that instrument. It is not 
too much to say that since Paganini no composer has influenced 
violin technique as subversively as Szymanowski. He was as much 
a pioneer in that domain as Debussy was in that of the pianoforte. 
If his violin music does not yet appear’on the programmes of all 
the great violinists, the reason is that it means nothing less than a 
series of new problems involving fresh thought, problems which ask 
too much in the way of mental and technical adaptability from most 
fiddlers. All the same, Bronislaw Huberman, though otherwise 
disinclined to pay much attention to the latest music, has incor- 
porated Szymanowski’s first violin Concerto in his repertory. Of 
the smaller works only the ‘ Mythes’ have penetrated to some 
extent into the current programmes. 

The outward appearance of Szymanowski’s music is nearly 
always immediately recognizable. Rich chromatic decorations and 
combinations of numerous parts and notes in very close positions 
are as characteristic as a very full harmony that seems actually 
intended to produce a certain hypertrophy of sound and will leave 
no region of the musical compass empty. It is as though the acoustic 
perception of numerous overtones found an audible echo in 
Szymanowski’s invention, as though he were incapable of conceiving 
a single note without its superimposed secondary vibrations or any 
interval without the secondary harmonic combinations appertaining 
to it. In a certain sense we may perhaps see the influence of Reger 
and his baroque chromatic plenitude of sound in the whole of 
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Szymanowski’s work, but only in Maurice Ravel do we often find a 
similar avoidance of bare harmony and something like the same 
scintillating enrichment of chords. The harmonic analysis and the 
reading of a score is, of course, made very difficult by such over- 
loading of the texture. Rhythmically too Szymanowski liked to 
accumulate small note-values and fractions, combinations of duple 
and triple figures, syncopations and displacements. Asymmetrical 
bars, especially of 5-4 and 5-8 time, often intrude into simple 
symmetrical formations. 

All these complexities appear to be due to an aristocratic dislike 
of the commonplace ; the composer seems to have been afraid of 
being too easily understood—a fear that is somewhat decadent, yet 
immensely creative and fertile. No school of art pushed it more 
consciously to its last conclusions than that of the French Parnassiens 
grouped round Stéphane Mallarmé. Only late in his career—in 
his mature forties and thus in the last decade of his life—did 
Szymanowski leave this Parnassus and discover new goals in the 
national Slavonic domain. Like Barték and Jandéek he found it 
easy to arrive at a reconciliation of exclusiveness with an innate 
love of rusticity. True, his Op. ro had already been a set of pianoforte 
variations on a Polish folksong, but here the incentive of folklore 
was merely accidental and without any significant influence on the 
style of that particular work. Not until he wrote the curious song- 
cycle entitled ‘ Stopiewnie’ did Polish folksong begin to play a 
decisive part in the formation of his style. Written in 1922, this 
Op. 46 is one of the most interesting documents of his work. It is 
indispensable to the understanding of his artistic nature and must 
therefore be discussed in some detail. 


Ill 


The words by Julian Tuwim, shaped out of ancient Polish 
linguistic roots, have no strictly logical sequence. They are thus 
lyrics in the purest sense of the word, poetry of sheer mood proceeding 
from impressions of the countryside, and quite untranslatable, even 
to the title. Symbolic concepts form part of them, such as the “ red 
witch-towers ” of whose fires the maidens are warned to beware. 
Legendary features too are used, like that of the girl Wanda who 
sacrificed her life for Poland. Animals, flowers, the sun—all these 
and more appear in every conceivable association. Musically 
Szymanowski succeeds here in establishing a unique synthesis of 
primitive and subtle elements. In spite of the simplest of thematic 
figures, repeated with what seem but the minutest variants, the 
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melodic line is rich in surprising diversity. The harmony too, 
centred as a rule upon pedals, develops on the simplest of foundations 
a dynamic and chromatic wealth which makes the most daring 
combinations and permutations acceptable. The alpha and omega 
of this harmony is the tritone, from whose chordal ambiguity 
Szymanowski derives with great mastery all kinds of unexpected 
tensions and energies. 

Of the five songs the second is the most significant in construction. 
Its lyric mood is derived from the contrast between a dark, silent 
wood and a sunny meadow. The poem opens and closes with 
primitive exclamations: “‘ ah” is the first word, “ hej ” the last. 
The form of the song may be roughly defined as recitative, aria 
and finale. The slow, narrative opening is recited in the old 
Slavonic folksong manner. The melodic line, beginning on F’, 
drops through the space of an octave, rises again, twice reaches F, 
then G and finally arrives at A. The highest points are intensified 
by pauses. The vocal style is contemplative and has no pronounced 
melodic life. The accompaniment is in two parts, the lower being 
doubled in fifths in the manner of the medieval organum and made 
to move by steps of seconds with a primitive effect. The upper 
part enters in imitation, but circumscribes and enriches the phrasing 
ornamentally. We have here a kind of primeval melody, progressing 
very gradually by small intervals, the lower part by degrees falling 
a fourth while the upper returns again and again to Dp. At 
poco avvivando the aria-like tune sets in, expressively adumbrating 
the key of A major, which also dominates the quick concluding 
Stretto. 

The harmonic clothing of the aria section is no less characteristic. 
It makes an iridescent combination of C major and C minor and 
uses C$ and Bb as tritone contrasts. The process is repeated five 
bars later a major third higher (i.e. E major against E minor), while 
the voice-part continues to point toward A major. The “ mixture ” 
of fifths heard at the beginning is then introduced as an accom- 
panying figure in the middle register, and at the same time the 
harmonic design becomes complicated by a widespread chord of 
D-F#-A-C-Ep-G#-B, with a threefold tritone formation (D-G#, 
F#-C, A-Ep) making for acute dissonance. The same device, 
though with some slight variants, is then applied to C$ with a still 
greater accumulation of notes: C#-B-E%-A-D, plus the fifths Gg- 
D# and Ag-E¥. The sum-total is a ten-note chord embracing the 
whole of the chromatic scale except F¥ and G. With this unmis- 
takably Szymanowskian accumulation of discord the limit of 
harmonic hypertrophy is reached. At the stretto a new procedure 
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appears : an ostinato over a pedal of C-G; the second G-A with 
the A doubled an octave above ; within the space of that octave 
chromatic distortions of the tonic chord C-E-G, with F#, D¢ and 
C¥ colouring the sound decisively and at the same time establishing 
a certain connection with the A major key of the voice-part. A 
shake on Bb in the middle regions further influences this luxuriant 
mass of sound. If we arrange the notes used here in thirds, we come 
to a surprising conclusion : it consists of two chords of the diminished 
seventh—D#-F #-A-C and E-G-Bp-Cg. Thus, although the harmonic 
procedure seemed harmless as compared with that of the poco 
avvivando section, we find that it is actually quite as abnormal, since 
the two diminished-seventh chords constitute no less than four 
tritone tensions. 

The final chord summarizes the major-minor complex of the 
middle section in an agglomeration of notes hammered out /ff. 
They are G-C-Ap-G-D#-E-A. A moment earlier the voice had slid 
in a passionate exclamation from A to E by way of G# and F#. 
The synthetic key of the song is thus conclusively shown : it com- 
bines A major and minor with C major and minor. In the end 
we also become aware of the meaning of the obstinately repeated 
Dp in the accompaniment to the recitative : it is an enharmonic 
presentation of the C# in the later A major melody. Its function 
is perfectly clear, particularly in connection with the note A to 
which the voice gradually rises in the recitative. 

There are countless other subtleties to be discovered by a 
minute analysis of this song, as indeed of the other four in this set ; 
but what has so far been said must suffice for the present purpose, 
though it may be added that those who undertake to dissect this 
work in such a way and become familiar with all the intricacies 
of its construction cannot fail to be astounded at the amount of art 
expended on the presentation and interpretation of a melodic 
process that is based on the simplest pentatonic Slav folk music. 
The tonal ambiguity of these folk tunes, which on the one hand 
point to old Slavonic church modes and on the other show 
experience of the major and minor scales, has been grasped and 
reproduced by Szymanowski with an ingenuity matched only in 
the best works of Béla Barték, Leos Jandéek and Igor Stravinsky. 
The influence of the last on the ‘ Stopiewnie’ is obvious : without 
the ‘ Pribaoutki’* and ‘ Les Noces’ certain characteristics of these 
songs are unthinkable. But the influence is by no means stronger 
than, let us say, that of Debussy on Ravel. Szymanowski’s personal 
features are scarcely more marked and convincing in any other 
work of his. 
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IV 


Nearly a third of Szymanowski’s opus numbers belong to vocal 
works. Next to the ‘ Stopiewnie’ and the ‘ Children’s Songs’ the 
songs that have become most widely known are the set of twelve, 
Op. 17, the ‘ Hafis Songs’, Op. 24 (1911), the bizarre and florid 
* Songs of the Fairy-Tale Princess’, Op. 31 (1915) and the ‘ Songs 
of the Lovelorn Muezzin’, Op. 42. In most of these compositions 
Szymanowski’s lively interest in the East is not only outwardly 
perceptible, but shows itself as a profound inward kinship with 
Oriental poetry and mythology. If his Op. 17 was still inspired 
by German post-romantics like Richard Dehmel, Alfred Mombert 
and Gustav Falke, his lyrical fancy was iater engaged by Hafis and 
Rabindranath Tagore. His melody and rhythm too showed an 
ever-growing affinity with Arabic and Indian cultures. The 
asymmetrical metres and monotonous repetitions of Oriental dances 
as well as the augmented seconds and pentatonic ornaments of 
Asiatic music influenced his melodic invention more and more. 
Perhaps there is here some atavistic impulse beyond a mere personal 
taste for the exotic. Béla Barték and Alois Haba have long confirmed 
the suppositions of comparative musicology that Slav folk music 
derives from Arab sources. The Slav in Szymanowski may thus 
have unconsciously sought for prehistoric elements in the folk music 
of his country long before he showed leanings toward the folksong 
of the Tatra in his later works. 

It is significant that both his operas were suggested by Oriental 
settings. The first, ‘ Hagith’, composed in 1912-13 to a libretto 
by Felix Dérmann, is based on an incident from the Old Testament. 
The figure of the wicked, vindictive old king who secks to recover 
warmth and health from a young girl is wholly derived from 
Oriental legendry. It is true, however, that the melodic and rhythmic 
features of this one-act work owe more to Richard Strauss and 
Debussy than to eastern influences. 

In the second opera, ‘ King Roger ’, however, the exotic element 
is much more pronounced. It was finished more than ten years 
later (1920-24) and is among the most significant of Szymanowski’s 
works. Medieval Sicily, with its splendid Norman court, is the 
setting. Roger II is placed in the midst of a legendary action with 
conflicting Christian and heathen interests. The young queen, 
Roxane, falls in love with a youthful shepherd-prophet who has 
come from far-off India to proclaim a religion of beauty and joy. 
An archbishop and a deaconess, as representatives of the church, 
denounce the heretic, and it is they who command the great choirs 
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which give the first act its peculiar tone-colour. A glowing Slav 
religious fervour dominates the church scene at the opening. Mixed 
choirs and a‘chorus of children alternate in psalmody. Church 
modes and Gregorian reminiscences form the musical material. An 
ecclesiastical atmosphere dominates everything, from the great 
concerted piece where the voices of the archbishop, the deaconess, 
Roxane and the shepherd float above the choirs to the fa-burden-like 
chords of the final chorus. The shepherd’s part forms an effective 
contrast to the hymn-tune manner of these scenes ; it suggests the 
sublimity of ancient Hellenic ’ 

The musical climax of the work is its second act, whose musical 
pivots are the great song of Roxane and the religious dance with 
the aid of which the shepherd wins over the people and at last the 
king himself. The scene is the court of the royal palace with its 
mixed Oriental and European architecture. With Roger, who 
awaits the shepherd, is an Arab counsellor, Edrisi. Roxane, who 
is invisible, sues for clemency on behalf of the shepherd, who is to 
come under judgment as a heretic. Her song has become famous 
as a solo number thanks to the rare charm and the half erotic, half 
religious ecstasy of its melody. A pagan spirit is conveyed by alluring 
rhythms. Arabic augmented seconds and a characteristic mordent 
colour the music. The pedal G# in the middle section is given a 
variety of harmonic functions. The character of the piece recalls 
certain Moroccan oboe solos, without however making use of the 
complex rhythms of Oriental music. 

These rhythms become a decisive factor in the religious dance 
with which the shepherd later answers Roger’s question as to the 
secret of his successes. In exotic colours, “ with the sound of tabor 
and cittern”’, as the libretto has it, a serpentine, troubling, not to 
say hypnotic music unfolds itself, music in which one senses remote 
tropical rites and magic powers. The first part is in 7-8 (*{* 
time. An ostinato supplies the fundamental rhythm and the dominating 
tone. The note A is fixed as a pedal, and round it the keys of the 
piece are centred. A first theme of a distinctly Indian character 
begins, marked by augmented seconds and monotonous repetitions 
of its motif. It is worked out in threefold canon. A climax leads 
to the middle section in 3—4 time, where the ostinato is at first retained. 
The second theme is formed from a variant of the first. It moves in 
four-part chords which unite two minor sixths with their lower notes 
a minor tenth apart (e.g. D¢-B-F#-D). At the same time there is an 
ostinato on D in the middle register. At a further climax (poco 
vivace, poco agitato, 6-8) this D is repeated as on a mandoline string, 
while in the upper voice the chief motif from the first theme appears 
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in augmentation. At the appearance of Roxane a female choir in 
fourths is superimposed pp, and immediately afterward the theme 
of Roxane’s song is heard in the orchestra, in two-part counterpoint. 
At a last climax the voices of Roxane and the shepherd join in an 
ensemble which for lyrical force has few parallels in modern opera. 
The richly saturated sound and the vocal lines may perhaps 
distantly recall certain passages in the operas of Franz Schreker. 
The mystical and not very dramatic last act, where the shepherd 
appears to the converted Roger among the ruins of a Greek theatre 
in the guise of Dionysus, and where Roxane dances as a maenad 
and at last disappears, substitutes mystical foreboding for logic. But 
for that very reason it fits the artistic nature of Szymanowski, who 
was never a dramatist in the ordinary sense. Even his operas are 
symphonically elaborated songs and vocal scenes. For all its mastery 
of structure, its overpowering visionary force and its grandiose 
piling-up of resources and effects, ‘ King Roger’ too addresses a 
public that does not ask for coarse theatrical sensations and con- 
ventional actions. Time is not yet ripe for this work, which is not 
only among the most original products of modern operatic art, but 
among the most important works ever produced by Poland. 


V 


“The law has worked itself out in me”’, Szymanowski wrote 
in 1922, “‘ according to which every human being must return to 
the soil on which he has grown”. We have seen that already in 
the ‘ Slopiewnie’ he conquered the domain of Polish folklore. But 
it was not until many years later, when a sojourn among the peasants 
of the High Tatra opened his eyes, that he gathered in the ripe 
fruits of this “‘ return to the soil’’. At the threshold, so to speak, 
of this final entering into folk music we find a work which once 
more sought an outlet from the individual to the universal by way 
of a religious subject. It is the ‘Stabat Mater’, Op. 53, for solo 
voices, mixed chorus and orchestra. Szymanowski’s strong leaning 
towards metaphysics had already found expression in the mystical 
scenes of ‘ King Roger’. Ecclesiastical incidents like those in the 
first act could only be produced by an artist in a frame of mind of 
ecstatic, enthusiastic faith. To that same frame of mind we owe 
the six short movements of the ‘ Stabat Mater’. They are, as it 
were, a reconciliation of ecclesiastical—and more particularly 
Palestrinian—polyphony with Slavonic melody and rhythm. The 
tender two-part writing of the introduction and of ‘ Eiz Mater’, 
the pious psalmody of the recitatives at ‘ Virgo virginum’, the 
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dramatic whip-lashes of ‘ Quis est homo’, point as clearly to the 
Byzantine orient of the ancient Slavonic Catholicism as the un- 
accompanied vocal writing of ‘Fac me tecum pie flere’ points to 
Palestrina. Three years before Stravinsky’s ‘Symphonie des 
Psaumes ’ Szymanowski here devised a modern choral texture which 
gloriously resurrects the great traditions of eastern church music, 
yet wholly renounces the strict polyphonic forms of canon and fugue. 
(Szymanowski’s mastery in fugal construction had fully proved 
itself in earlier works, particularly in the otherwise problematic 
second Symphony and in the second and third piano Sonatas.) 
After this most powerful manifestation of the metaphysician in 
Szymanowski, he again reached remarkable heights of creative 
power in three later works. They show at the same time his 
irrevocable conversion to Polish national forms of melody. I refer 
to the ballet ‘ Harnasie’, the ‘ Symphonie concertante’ for piano 
and orchestra, Op. 60, and the second violin Concerto, Op. 61. 
‘Harnasie’ soon became famous through its successful per- 
formances by the Narodni Divadlo in Prague (1935) and the 
Opéra in Paris (1936). Next to Jandtek’s ‘ Jeji Pastorkyiia’ 
(‘ Jenufa’) and Stravinsky’s ‘ Les Noces’ it is among the strongest 
evidences of Slavonic folklore in the domain of the modern musical 
stage. The action is primitive in the extreme : a bride is abducted 
during her wedding by the leader of the Harnasie, a tribe of wild 
robber-peasants of the mountains ; she offers no resistance, so that 
a love-scene in the forest concludes the action. The music conjures 
up with the power of genius the wild and lonely landscape of the 
Carpathians. It is dominated by a thematic idée fixe, which is used 
in modified forms in nearly all the nine numbers of the score. It 
is in a Lydian mode with a minor seventh, or C major with the 
F sharpened and the B flattened, in fact a mixture of major and 
minor or of Lydian and Mixolydian. Both these modes are highly 
characteristic of northern Slav folk music. The peculiar orchestral 
texture, which gives preference to oboe or clarinet solos and avoids 
the thickness of earlier Szymanowskian scores, contributes much to 
the impression of local colour. Tenor solos and mixed choruses are 
added to the orchestral sound. Pieces like the march of the Harnasie, 
the Cossack-like drinking song and the peasant dance (made famous 
by Paul Kochanski’s violin arrangement even before the whole 
ballet was known) show Szymanowski as a masterly manipulator 
of nationalist melody and of intricate Slavonic rhythms. For all 
that his personal manner of writing, his harmonic hyper-sensibility 
and his polyphonic art remain in evidence from bar to bar ; only 
in place of the earlier chromatic and contrapuntal overloading there 
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is now a perfect harmonic transparency. The resources of bi-tonality 
have hardly ever been employed more convincingly and forcefully 
than in certain parts of ‘ Harnasie’. They never appear artificial 
here, but seem organically grown out of the spirit of this folk music, 
which in any case refuses to adjust itself to our classical conception 
of tonality. 

It was only with the aid of his experiences with ‘ Harnasie’ 
that Szymanowski was able to acquire that complete mastery of a 
concertizing style which distinguishes his last great works, and more 
especially the ‘Symphonie concertante’ and the second violin 
Concerto. Here again a thematic type derived from peasant music 
predominates, as well as rhythmic features borrowed from Slavonic 
dance and then made his own with the utmost skill. Compared 
with the emotional and technical ripeness of his Op. 61, the whole 
of Szymanowski’s earlier violin music appears to be in the nature 
of preparatory experiments. After a conscious subversion of the 
violinist’s virtuosic style, he here found the natural formulas for a 
new kind of classical writing. At the same time Szymanowski 
remained as detached as ever from the modish and affected pseudo- 
classicism of certain contemporary composers. But his reconciliation 
of an over-sophisticated, excessively chromatic and almost morbidly 
sensitive and nervous style with the clear and bright colours of 
Polish folk music led to results of astonishing fruitfulness and 
perfection. 

For the truly creative intellectual artist of the twentieth century 
there is no return to simplicity—perhaps no return of any sort. But 
he must discover the point at which primitive forms present them- 
selves to his perception as phenomena of the utmost complexity. 
Oscar Wilde, in one of his most ingenious aphorisms, said that the 
last refuge of the complicated man were the plain enjoyments. 
In that sense of a confirmation of the simplest things by the most 
elaborate Szymanowski fulfilled one of the most important tasks of 
the modern artist in an exemplary manner. 
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JUST INTONATION CONFUTED 
By J. Murray Barsour 


Tue term “ just intonation ” is the perfect example of a question- 

epithet. This type of tuning has also been called “ true”, 
pure “natural”, “fundamental”. No wonder, then, that 
just intonation has been defined in Stainer and Barrett’s Dictionary 
as “ singing or playing in perfect tune”, “ the correct sounding of 
intervals in singing or playing”. However one may deplore the 
lack of precision in this definition, it must be admitted that some 
such meaning exists in the minds of the general musical public, 
together with the corollary that equal temperament is a regrettable 
departure from pure values to permit the same piano key, for 
example, to do double duty as G$ and Ap. Choral societies and 
string quartets, freed from the tyranny of fixed intonation, are 
supposed to use just intervals, thus interpreting music as intended 
by the composers. 

Such a conception is essentialiy false. There is no system of 
tuning that has the virtues popularly ascribed to just intonation. 
Neither singers nor violinists use just intonation. Furthermore, as 
it is usually defined, just intonation is a very limited, cumbersome 
and unsatisfactory tuning system. If these statements seem startling, 
it may be well to examine the evidence. 


I 


In just intonation the frequencies of the major triads of a key 
are tuned to the ratios 4 : 5 : 6, as in the harmonic series. Since, in 
the key of C major, for example, the three major triads (F, A, C ; 
C, E, G; G, B, D) contain all the notes of the scale and since C 
and G are bridges between the successive triads, it is obvious that 
this is a simple method of tuning the diatonic scale. 


JUST INTONATION OF THE DIATONIC SCALE 
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It by no means follows that the minor triads will be in perfect 
tune also. The triads A, C, E and E, G, B are tuned to the ratios 
10 : 12 : 15, and this is the accepted just tuning of the minor triad. 
For certain positions of the minor triad, however, a smoother tuning 
is found in the ratios 6 : 7 : 9, the highest three notes in the natural 
dominant-ninth chord.“ But even if the two minor triads are 
considered acoustically perfect, the tuning of the triad D, F, A is 
27 : 32:40; that is, D is too sharp to both F and A by the syntonic 
comma, 81/80. 

Here is the first great flaw in just intonation. But if the D is 
lowered to make the very important supertonic triad just, as some 
modern theorists have proposed, it thereby becomes a comma too 
flat to the G and B of the dominant triad, the triad that above all 
others should be kept pure. Upon an instrument of fixed intonation, 
like the organ, with a single key for D, one of the two pitches must 
be chosen or, better, a mean pitch that would not do too great 
violence to either triad. It is obvious, then, that even in the key 
of C major the organ and piano are better adapted to a tempered 
(mean-tone) intonation than to just intonation. 

In this simple scheme of justly intoned triads not even the 
mildest dissonance, the dominant-seventh chord, finds a place. From 
the table as given, the interval G-F will have the ratio 16/9, which 
is about a comma sharper than the natural seventh, with ratio 7/4. 
In just intonation, as well as in the mean-tone tuning, a sharpened 
nvte is lower than the enharmonically flattened note. Some theorists 
insist, therefore, that the natural dominant-seventh chord should 
properly be notated G, B, D, E¥, and that the augmented-sixth chord 
should have an F! But at least the dominant-seventh chord has 
been considered worthy of just intonation by certain theorists who 
have provided for septimal harmony upon instruments they have 
devised, such as Ellis’s experimental Harmonical,' Poole’s theoretical 
Enharmonic Organ' and Dr. Thaddeus Cahill’s practical electrical 
organ, the Telharmonium.* 

There is no agreement whatever concerning the just intonation 
of other seventh chords, or of discords in general. For the diminished- 
seventh chord, for example, the following tunings have been given 
by four different theorists : 10 : 12 : 14: 17 (Ellis) ; 25 : 30: 95: 42 
(Paul White); 25:30:936:42 (Poole); 225:270: 320: 384 
(Helmholtz). 
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By elimination of all such highly controversial elements, just 
intonation is limited to triads and their inversions. Consequently 
it would be best suited to simply harmonized folk and hymn tunes 
and to choral works of the sixteenth century. If an unaccompanied 
chorus is to sing such music justly, it must correct such false triads 
as the D, F, A mentioned above by intoning this D a comma flatter 
than the D of the dominant triad. These commatic alterations 
could not be left to the discretion of the singers, but would have to 
be ascertained by careful harmonic analysis and then clearly 
indicated in each voice part. 

Paradoxically, if all the chords are made pure, the pitch of the 
key as a whole will probably fluctuate. On the assumption that the 
pitch of a repeated note remains constant in successive chords, the 
pitch of the key will not vary so long as the roots of chords move by 
fourths or by fifths; but if a root falls a minor third or rises a 
major third, the pitch is lowered by a comma; in the reverse 
progressions (root falling a major third or rising a minor third) the 
pitch is raised by a comma. If throughout a composition the upward 
tendencies are exactly balanced by the downward tendencies, the 
final pitch will be the same. 

But these tendencies seldom do balance. For example, the 
initial phrase of ‘God save the King’ 
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contains unimpeachable harmony ; but the passage, when reversed, 
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ends with a progression which * tol:.able only in modal music. 
According to the rules given al.ove the pitch will fall a comma in 
the first example and rise a ccmma in the second. But, since the 
second progression is rare in nusic after 1600, the pitch would 
almost invariably fall. (In mccial harmony, it is true, the pitch of 
a justly intoned passage mig’:t rise as well as fall, making an un- 
altered ‘nal pitch less unlikely But even a composition so severely 
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simple in its chordal structure as Palestrina’s ‘Stabat Mater’ 
presents grave difficulties to the analyst. Its opening bars, 


often quoted as an example of unusual modal writing, are meaning- 
less in just intonation.) In the two stanzas of ‘ God save the King’ 
the pitch would, of course, fall two commas, an appreciable amount, 
and if the two or three supplementary stanzas are sung the pitch 
would have dropped a semitone by the end of the final stanza. 
Perhaps, then, an unaccompanied chorus that persists in singing 
flat should not be criticized too harshly, for it may be successfully 
singing in just intonation. 

These pitch fluctuations were followed to an absurd, but logical, 
conclusion in the painstaking analysis which Gustav Engel made 
of Mozart’s ‘ Don Giovanni’.* Although Engel considered larger 
units—changes of key rather than progressions within the key—his 
method of calculating pitch levels was the same as given here. By 
a careful selection of his material he was able to “ prove” that, 
if players and singers were to use just intervals, the pitch for each 
scene would remain constant, although fluctuating within the scene. 
But, if the secco recitatives and other disregarded numbers were 
included, the pitch at the end of the opera would be about six 
semitones lower—Ab instead of D! Fortunately ‘Don Giovanni’ 
has never been sung in just intonation. 


II 


The foregoing discussion has been predicated upon the ability 
of unaccompanied singers not only to recognize just intervals and 
to reproduce them, but also to intone melodic intervals a comma 
(1/9 tone) sharp or flat whenever necessary to preserve pure harmony. 
Are singers able to do this? If so, do they actually practice just 
intonation? Upon this point Helmholtz, whose strong preference 
for just intonation caused a revival of interest in it during the latter 
nineteenth century, stated in emphatic italics: “ I think no doubt 
can remain, if ever any doubt existed, that the intervals which have 


© A similar example, listed by Norden,* is the hymn * Jesus calls us’, sung to the ; 

tune ‘ Galilee’. Norden also shows a fluctuation pitch in the Dresden Amen and A 

gives further examples from Josquin des Prés and William Byrd. Planck* found a ore 

troublesome age in a “ geistlicher Gesang” by Heinrich Schiitz. Such examples A 
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been theoretically determined in the preceding pages, and there called natural, 
are really natural for uncorrupted ears; that moreover the deviations of 
tempered intonation are really perceptible and unpleasant to uncorrupted ears ; 
and lastly that, notwithstanding the delicate distinctions in particular intervals 
correct singing by natural intervals is much easier than singing in tempered 
intervals” 

Although Helmholtz was ready to admit that ears might be 
corrupted by contact with equal temperament, N. Lindsay Norden, 
contemporary’ Philadelphia organis‘ and choirmaster, admits no 
such possibility : “‘ As we shall show, no singer can sing a cappella 
in any temperament. . . . A cappella music, therefore, is always 
sung in just or untempered intonation”. Forty odd years ago, 
however, Max Planck, later to win world fame for his quantum 
theory, voiced the opinion that, with negligible exceptions, all the 
unaccompanied choirs he had observed in Berlin used equal 
temperament.* 

But, provocative though these divergent viewpoints may be, 
none of them rested upon unassailable, scientific evidence. Several 
nineteenth-ceatury experimental studies in the perception and 
intonation of intervals suffered from limited observations and 
crudity of testing apparatus. And so did the more valuable work 
of Stumpf and Meyer, in which a preference was noted for slightly 
sharp intervals.’ 

Far more reliable is the recent and comprehensive study by 
Austin M. Brues, with four observers, at the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratory." By the method of paired comparisons Brues tested 
the degree of fusion of all the intervals in an octave scale of twenty- 
four equal quarter-tones. He learned that the non-musical intervals 
(formed with the quarter-tones between our tempered semitones) 
were in general as well fused as the musical intervals, not excepting 
the fifth. Tempered intervals, furthermore, were as well fused as 
pure intervals. 

This extraordinary conclusion received complete and necessary 
confirmation through experiments conducted by Guthrie and 
Morrill at the University of Washington.* They used the impressive 
number of 753 student observers and tested a far greater number 
of intervals—forty-four within an interval slightly larger than a fifth. 
The averages of such an array of judgments compel respect. The 
best fused of all intervals tested was a major third, approximately 
the third of equal temperament, 2/3 comma sharper than the just 
third. The preferred values for fifth and minor third were similarly 
sharp. This report states emphatically that no preference whatever 
was shown cither for just or for equally tempered intervals, and 
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that slight resemblance exists between actual curves of consonance 
and Helmholtz’s theoretical curves. 

These experiments prove conclusively that Helmholtz and his 
followers are wrong, that singers have no predilection for the 
so-called natural or just intervals, not even the major third (5/4), 
the interval which most surely distinguishes just intonation from 
equal temperament or the Pythagorean tuning. It is significant also 
that these experiments have been made under laboratory conditions, 
with entire concentration upon the matter at hand and leisure to 
make well-considered decisions. Under field conditions, that is, 
during the performance of a vocal composition in the concert hall, 
neither singers nor listeners have an opportunity to exercise their 
best judgment. Hence an even greater percentage of error in 
intonation might exist, unobserved, in actual performance than in 
the laboratory. 

The evidence shows that the errors do exist, are very great and 
are virtually undetected. For over fifteen years, at the Psychological 
Laboratory of the University of Iowa, Carl E. Seashore and his 
associates have been investigating all the concomitants of good 
singing and playing. They have had the aid of the most modern 
scientific instruments, many being their own invention. Their 
material has been both the commercially recorded versions of 
performances by recognized artists and records made of perfor- 
mances in the laboratory. Not only have the most ingenious tests 
been made and compiled statistically, but the interpretation of the 
results is wholly admirable. 

The most striking fact brought out by the Iowa studies is the 
universality of the vibrato. (This contradicts the opinion 
commonly held by singing teachers and critics that a vibrato is 
undesirable.) It is used continuously by all trained and many 
untrained singers, with an average rate of 6} complete cycles 
per second and an average extent of a semitone, that is, a quarter 
tone above and below the mean pitch, which is the pitch actually 
heard. 

The vibrato has little influence upon the intonation of a chorus, 
for unison tones with varied vibratos blend into 2 strong mean 


Without insisting on a definition of fusion or quarreling with Brues’s 
and ‘the Merl “consonance these results show 


ear, when listening for beats. In giving 
Ellis even declared that a better value the major thd 


en the undependability of the 
to tune a pure third directly. eas 
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pitch with a fuzzy envelope, but without marked vibrato. But when 
only two persons are singing together, they must not only use the 
same rate of vibrato (the extent is unimportant), but also be in 
phase, or else they cannot sing intervals justly, no matter how 
sensitive their ears may be. There will be an evident roughness, 
because of the irregular curve of the difference tone. But deviations 
from bar to bar are so great that an artist could not even hope 
to sing in tune with himself. 

If the vibrato is chiefly a stumbling-block in the way of correct 
intonation of a small ensemble (madrigal singers, for example), there 
are other singing faults that affect a larger group as well.» » 
More than 2/3 of the mean-pitch lines slope upward or downward, 
these inflections occurring chiefly in transitions—attacks and 
portamentos. The most common form of gliding transition is the 
portamento. Used principally to join the smaller intervals, whether 
rising or falling, it is introduced by singers twice as often as indicated 
by composers. 

Even so the portamento does not offend so greatly as the 
glides found in 2/5 of all attacks. “ Almost universally rising”, 
these gliding attacks average 1/5 second in duration and a whole 
tone in extent. This is the grossest kind of error in intonation. 
In Ex. 3 (b) is shown, in approximately correct notation, the effect 
of gliding attack and portamento upon the simple interval in 
Ex. 3 (a). With vibrato added (for simplicity of notation the 
vibrato extent is here shown as a semitone above and below the 
mean-pitch instead of a quarter tone) the passage assumes the 
appearance of Ex. 3 (c). 
150 


Gliding transitions, like other manifestations of pitch instability, 
vary greatly in duration. (Perhaps their duration varies inversely 
with the training of the singer.) It is clear, therefore, that there 


It is a commonplace of the concert hall and of the opera house that duets are 
often painful to the audience and that trios and quartets are at times unbearable. The 
unison passage for solo quartet in the Choral Symphony, as well as several passages 
for two voices in parallel thirds and sixths, usually sounds badly out of tune. An amateur 
inale quartet, however, in a sustained harmonic passage, may be able to blend its tones 
beau Y, possibly through a reduction and ial synchronization of vibrato. Al 
there has been no comprehensive study of intonation in ensemble singing, 


Seashore, 
adds : “ Without doubt, members of some of our famous college choirs, whose voices 
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can be no expectation of two or more singers attacking or releasing 
an interval cleanly, even if the sustained pitch should be correct. 
But in 1/4 of the tones the mean-pitch is more than a comma away 
from the true pitch, and at times may vary almost a semitone from 
it. A common tendency is for a rising attack to overleap its objective, 
making the principal pitch-level sharp. In fact, two writers “ 
have emphasized sharp singing as a general characteristic—and 
sharp singing is incompatible with just intonation. Harold Sea- 
shore,” also, states specifically that “the deviations are grosser 
and more unsystematized than those which are discussed in the 
literature concerning modifications of the tempered scale in favour 
of just intonation ”’. 

To summarize these possibly dry scientific findings : Even if the 
omnipresent vibrato be disregarded, it is highly improbable that 
just intervals can be sung within a reasonable margin of error. 
Singers show no natural preference for these intervals. They are 
likely to overleap a desired pitch by a comma or more, after having 
scooped up to it from « whole tone below. They are very fond of 
the portamento. 

Although the great lack of accuracy revealed in artistic singing 
is mentioned here to destroy the myth that singers do use or can 
use just intonation, it by no means follows that the popular anti- 
thesis “ singers and musicians” is a truism. It is pointed out in 
the Iowa study™ that although “ singers in the physical sense are 
never on pitch, in another sense, the perceptual, they are heard 
on pitch”. There ir a fusion of stimuli, the ear automatically 
corrects small errors in perception, and the result is an artistic 
product possessing warmth and flexibility which an unwavering 
tone at a fixed pitch level does not have. 


Ill 


Much that has already been said about the intonation of singers 
can be applied also to the players of stringed instruments." 12, 18, 8 
The rate of vibrato (64 per second) is about the same ; the extent, 
however, only a quarter-tone instead of a semitone.) The violinist, 


statement a shrewd understanding tonation problems bility wn ll 
“ There have been arguments about pure and tempered intonation, but | -~ 


many 

Ptmwtion * coe when my choir sings as well in tune as the tempered 
piano 

(” Carl E. Seashore,™* commen the fact that the violinist, unlike the si 

uses the vibrato deliberately, remarks: © The fact that the vibrato is a clearly preferred 

alternative to precision and smoothnes of tone in the violin is further proof of the 

extraordinary musical value that it has. . . The sacrifice does violence to melody, 
interval and harmony ”. 
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while addicted to the portamento, uses no gliding attacks and 
releases. His mean-pitch intonation is far from faultless, his devia- 
tions from equal temperament being chiefly in the direction of 
sharping. In other words, although he displays all sorts of irregu- 
larities of pitch, he approaches the Pythagorean tuning of pure 
fifths and very sharp thirds.“ 

Since the strings of a violin are tuned by fifths, it is not unlikely 
that the intonation should approach the Pythagorean norm. A 
violinist may tune by tempered, that is, by flattened fifths (G and 
D a little sharp to A, and E a little flat), as Rameau stated, especially 
when playing with an instrument of fixed, tempered intonation 
like the piano.“ But he may tune the strings by pure fifths,” or 
a solo violinist may even tune all the strings sharp, to obtain added 
brilliance and to have his harmonics in tune. However the strings 
are tuned, he is taught to stop a sharped note higher than the 
enharmonically equivalent flattened note—a characteristic of the 
Pythagorean tuning and the exact opposite of just intonation. This 
view of violin intonation was upheld by such theorists as Fabricius, 
Pole and Anglas,” and is explicitly stated in practical violin manuals. 
Courvoisier, for example, said: “ It may be added that it is not 
necessary to keep the hand in the same position for all the keys ; 
it is permissible to advance it slightly for the sharp keys and retreat 
it for the flat keys, but this entails extreme care in shifting ”.” 

The natural horn and trumpet necessarily used just intonation, 
except as any wind player is able to modify his pitch somewhat. 
The horn trio in the scherzo of the ‘ Eroica’ Symphony is as good 
an example of just intonation as might be desired—and usually 
sounds false to a modern ear. But, because of their limited scale, 
the natural brass instruments were generally disregarded by 
adherents of just intonation. And so were the woodwind instruments. 


IV 


It is to the keyboard instruments, absolutely fixed in pitch, that 
most attention has been paid in endeavouring to satisfy the claims 
of just intonation. If, as has been shown, the supertonic triad is 
false in the just diatonic scale, the defect may be remedied by 
inserting another D, a comma lower than the first. When just 
intonation is extended to the chromatic scale, from Eb to G#, there 
will be many more false triads, unless other notes are added, 


® Professor Abe Pepinsky, of the University of Minnesota, has so informed the author. 
_ ©The statement of Helmholtz,’ that “ brass instruments naturally play in just 
intonation and can only be forced to the tempered system by being blown out of tune”, 
could not possibly be applied to modern instruments having a complete chromatic scale. 
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similarly differing by a comma from notes already present. It is a 
never-ending process, as Nierop discovered in placing the frets upon 
the four-stringed cithern in just intonation.” Although his scale 
contained only eleven notes of the chromatic scale, from Eb to C$, 
he provided twenty-four different pitches in the octave, including 
three Bp’s, three B’s and three F’s. Even then many of the 
twenty-six chords he listed were false. 

The obvious defect in the just chromatic scale of twelve notes 
is the impossibility of using enharmonically equivalent pairs of 
notes. G# and Ab, for example, differ, not by the ditonic comma 
(24 cents) as in the Pythagorean tuning, but by a great diesis 
(42 cents). Zarlino described a cembalo with nineteen notes to 
the octave, in which just intonation was extended to Gb and Bg." 
His contemporary, Salinas, added five notes, to provide for comma 
adjustments.* Mersenne added another seven for the same purpose, 
and his diagram of a thirty-one note “‘ Parfait Diapason”, with 
its many split keys, is a depressing memorial of the insatiable demands 
made by just intonation. (This Mersenne tuning included no double 
sharps or double flats, unlike Vicentino’s archicembalo, with its 
thirty-one equal intervals in the octave.)* 

Many nineteenth-century attempts to construct instruments, 
organs or harmoniums, capable of just intonation are described in 
Ellis’s translation of Helmholtz.1. The two-manual harmonium of 
Helmholtz himself, with twenty-four notes to the octave, utilized 
the principle that the diminished fourth of the Pythagorean tuning 
differs insensibly (by the schisma, 2 cents) from the pure major third. 
Thus a Pythagorean Fb could be used for a pure E, &c. Other 
experimenters who provided more notes in the octave—such as 
Colin Brown (45), Liston (56), Gen. Thompson (40), Poole (100) 
—complicated their instruments unnecessarily by failing to disregard 
the schisma. The ultimate in complexity was the Enharmonium 
of Helmholtz’s Japanese pupil, Shoh¢ Tanaka—a twenty-six-note 
keyboard in just intonation, capable of mechanical transposition to 
any of twelve semitones, thus giving a total of 312 notes, with, 
however, much repetition.” 

There was some merit in all of these methods for securing just 
intonation. The best of them had a systematic keyboard or provision 
for making shifts by pedal action. None of them has survived. Some 
were experimental only ; the remainder suffered from the expense 
incurred for additional pipes, the nuisance of analysing the com- 
positions to be played and the difficulty of performance. Chiefly, 
of course, players disliked having to learn to play such highly 
complicated mechanisms.* 
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But this is the less satisfactory solution of the problem of improving 
intonation by increasing the number of notes, for with every such 
system a jumping-off place is eventually reached, a gap that cannot 
be bridged to effect an enharmonic modulation. Now it is an axiom 
of tuning theory that, if all the notes in the octave are to be used 
in every possible harmonic relationship, an equal division of the 
octave is the most effective. Equal temperament is thus superior 
to any other twelve-note division.“ 

If purer thirds than those of equal temperament are desired, the 
number of equal parts may be increased to 19, 22, 31, 34, 41, 43, 
50, 55, these being divisions that have been especially advocated 
by theorists. The best equal division, with both fifths and thirds 
practically perfect, is the fifty-three-note octave of R. H. M. 
Bosanquet, as applied by him to a “ generalized keyboard” of 
eighty-four keys to the octave.* (The Harmon of James Paul White 
used an even more systematic arrangement of the fifty-three pitches, 
with only fifty-six keys needed.) This was the ideal toward which 
the other experimenters were dimly working, for it is literally a 
scale of commas. But even Bosanquet’s harmonium and organ are 
silent to-day. 


The plea is sometimes made that just intonation should be used 
for music of the pre-Bach era, because that was the sort of tuning 
then prevalent. There is no foundation for such a statement. 
Medieval singers had been trained on a monochord in the Pytha- 
gorean tuning. In 1482 Ramis proposed, somewhat apologcetically, 
a simpler tuning of the monochord, a compromise between just 
intonation and the Pythagorean tuning.* In 1529 Fogliano gave 
rules for what is now known as just intonation, except that he 
advocated two D’s and two Bb’s, differing by a comma, and, if 
these keys could not be doubled, a mean D and Bp.* Neither 
Ramis nor Fogliano, therefore, can be called a simon-pure advocate 
of just intonation. 

It is interesting to note, moreover, that between Ramis and 
Fogliano at least two theorists, Schlick* and Grammateus,” gave 
tuning-rules which approached equal temperament, and that Pietro 
Aron,™ writing in the same year as Fogliano, advocated the mean- 
tone tuning, also a superior system. Only four years after Fogliano, 

(ae) regular irregular systems 


the 
$.D. 23.6) was the least satisfactory, and the mean-tone tuning (M.D. 20.0 ; S.D. 20.2) 
was not far behind. The Pythagorean tuning (M.D. 11.7; S.D. 11.8) was 
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Lanfranco gave tuning-rules that suggest equal temperament more 
nearly than any other type of tuning.* In such a milieu it could 
hardly be said that just intonation was the accepted system. 

After the time of Fogliano no outstanding sixteenth-century 
theorist mentioned just intonation as theory, who did not also 
discuss temperament as tuning practice—equal temperament for 
fretted instruments and some variety of mean-tone tuning for 
keyboard instruments.“ When Palestrina’s compositions were 
sung unaccompanied the choristers were neither more nor less 
competent to sing in just intonation than singers are to-day. But 
in the modern renascence of the polyphonic choral style, it is often 
forgotten that a cappella implies merely the absence of independent 
accompaniment, not of all accompaniment. A choir that was 
usually accompanied by an organ in mean-tone tuning or by a 
consort of viols in equal temperament would hardly obtain facility 
in singing pure intervals. 


VI 

What a curious thing just intonation is ! The intonation ordinarily 
used by singers and string players is extremely erratic, not even 
suggesting just intonation as the norm. In carefully selected com- 
positions with simple harmony, just intonation might be practised, 
provided commatic adjustments are indicated—except that the 
singers and players never make such subtle distinctions of pitch. 
But even if all these independent variables could unite to form a 
theoretically pure intonation, the pitch of the key would almost 
certainly drop. ; 

Just intonation is the least satisfactory system to use on instru- 
ments with twelve notes to the octave. If the number of notes is 
increased greatly, the effect is improved. But there are never enough 
notes to satisfy all possible demands of the composer, and the 
instrument remains very clumsy even with a special keyboard or 
pedal action. An equal temperament of more than twelve notes to 
the octave is greatly superior to an irregular system, but even then 
the difficulty of performance has prevented any of these divisions 
from superseding our present scale. 

There was no golden age of just intonation, coinciding with the 
golden age of polyphony. In fact it is difficult to believe that just 
intonation was ever practised anywhere. If it was used by the 
Tonic Sol-Fa-ists in Victorian England,’ it must have been an 
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anachronism, for it was not the tuning used by the composers of 
the music sung. 
Just intonation has always been a beautiful theory. Its devotees 
have been drawn chiefly from the ranks of mystics and philosophers 
—mathematicians who knew no music and musicians who knew no 
mathematics. It can be fully attained in some acoustical fourth 
dimension. The practical man need but recognize it for what it is, 
and keep it firmly in its place, hidden in the pages of a physics text. 
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THE DOWRY OF SILENCE 
By Victor BENNETT 


Nerissa : It is your music, madam, of the house. 
Nothing is good, I see, without respect : 

Portia: Methinks it sounds much sweeter than by day. 

Nerissa ; Silence bestows that virtue on it, madam. 

* Merchant of Venice,’ Act V. 

Tue relation of music to silence is of a kind that is universal. More 
generally it is the relation of being to void. Every finite thing 
implies a void, for it is preceded by a void, occupies a void during 
the term of its existence, and leaves a void when it passes away. 
It can only be conceived as supervening on a void, it can exist not 
otherwise than by occupying a void, and it can be remembered 
only in terms of the same void. Thus void, supplanted or un- 
supplanted, is a sort of metaphysical shadow to which finite things 
are eternally mated. To make the relation more clear and to show 
that the two are really cohesive in their union, it should be said that 
void represents the possibility of a thing, while being is its actuality. 
In void all irrelevancies and impediments have been cleared away 
and the negative conditions favouring creation established. All 
possible creation is thus locked up there, and its release is at the 
discretion of creative power either in God or man. Void therefore 
can be understood as potentiality. 

If silence is substituted for void and music for being, these 
remarks apply equally well to the case we are considering, but it is 
just as well to recognize the general nature that attaches to that case. 

It may be permitted, as a means of strengthening the con- 
ception, to refer to the corresponding relations in other forms of 
art. If the musician’s necessary void is silence, the painter’s is his 
canvas, the architect’s his site, the sculptor’s his pedestal, the literary 
artist’s his page. In each case there is that which can be filled, and 
without such initial condition nothing can be achieved. 

To be correct the void attaching to music is time, but silence 
represents the quality of purity in that dimension. By silence we 
mean especially time pure and undisturbed, that in which there is 
opportunity but no event. Similarly, to run through the above 
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instances again, the painter must have his clean canvas, the architect 
his cleared site, the sculptor his vacant pedestal, the literary artist 
his blank page. 

Silence (and incidentally other sorts of void) is far less 
uninteresting than it may appear, for it is not dead but profoundly 
alive. Those who regard earthly life as a conspiracy of distraction 
which prevents people from contemplating the Divine have no 
difficulty in seeing this point; others have. What interest can 
there be in a pure negative such as silence? The answer is that 
precisely because nothing is happening in it, anything can happen. 
Its potentiality is infinite. Silence contains potentially every musical 
masterpiece, including those that have never been written. It 
contains in the same manner every lesser composition. And no 
matter how excellently silence is used on particular occasions for the 
realization of musical art, its possibilities continue to transcend 
what is realized and are, in fact, greater than we can ever hope to 
understand. Yet something of those elusive riches is surmised : 


. therefore, ye soft pipes, play on, 
Not to the sensual ear, but more endeared 


Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone.” 

Seek out silence and you will have found what was the beginning 
of every superb type of musical expression in the past and what will 
serve for the creation of countless more. It is through this awareness 
that silence has so profound and fascinating a character. It has 
the power of becoming. 

There is something in this mystery of silence that answers, deep 
to deep, to the aspiration of musical genius. The individual genius 
is aware, too, of an immense but vague potentiality, of strivings to 
become. He, too, transcends his particular creations. None of 
them seems to him good enough, none of them means all that he 
intended. He is always beginning again, reaching out towards the 
limits of his power. Even after his aa Symphony Beethoven must 
be planning a tenth. Similarly with regard to the genius of an 
age: no matter how illustrious its achievement, the new age turns 
away almost with anger from it, and engrossed with possibilities 
unrealized essays another beginning. Such aspiration resembles 
silence in its inexhaustible power and in its inward striving toward 
Coens What they effect between them is the subject of musical 

ry. 

Silence then is the indispensable condition of musical being, 
and the breaking of that condition is treachery. No musician, it 
would seem, can be without a reverential feeling for it. Yet there 

® * Ode on a Grecian Urn’: Keats. 
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is some evidence that sins against silence are very common nowa- 
days, and these are due to the very means by which music has been 
popularized. If this is true, it is not a healthy sign. 

Some time ago a writer on music let fall the information that he 
plays billiards while listening to the gramophone. He may be a 
close cannon expert, and in any case the matter is perhaps not 
grievous, but he happened to be a particularly well-known critic, 
one who is usually most exacting in his demands as to how music 
shall be performed. This little laxity of his was therefore surprising 
to at least one of his readers. 

Now if this happens in the home of a distinguished critic, what 
happens elsewhere ? What happens in thousands of little houses 
where gramophones and wireless sets are installed? In many of 
these there is mainly one living-room. A clock is ticking on the 
mantelpiece, a kettle singing on the fire, and perhaps somebody is 
washing up dishes not far away. Out in the street there may be 
trams and other things. The family does not care to have its 
customary flow of conversation impeded, and so it does not leave 
off talking—even when it hears a master play. There are plenty 
of other familiar sounds, such as coughing, striking matches and 
slapping newspapers. This is the setting into which modern 
invention has released music. But its natural setting is silence. 

People accepted readily enough the remarkable inventions by 
which music could be reproduced, but they did not intend to have 
their home life revolutionized by them, and they were not in fact 
told that that, nothing less, was required of them. Surely here 
is one of the two or three fundamental criticisms of broadcasting 
and other forms of reproduction from the musician’s point of view. 
They reproduce the music, but they do not reproduce the silence 
out of which the music was born, and the effect of the omission 
is ruinous. 

Nobody in particular is to blame, not the inventors, not the 
people who manage the reproduction, nor the people who fail in 
the impossible and unconceiyed task of converting their homes into 
concert-rooms. The responsibility seems to be a collective one. 

The relation between music and silence has three aspects, for 
music comes out of silence, is penetrated by it and disappears 
into it. 

As to the first, is there any concert-goer so sophisticated as not 
to feel the tension that precedes a musical work, when everything 
is quiet and performers and audience alike are collecting them- 
selves for what is to come ? Somewhere among the many memorable 
concert notices written by Mr. Neville Cardus there is one in which 
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he tells of an Austrian who broke down and sobbed during the hush 
before a Bruckner symphony. That tension is constituted by the 
yearning that exists between potency and act, for there in the 
silence the work is pent up and finds its opportunity of becoming. 
So affecting is that tension that the opening of the work, no matter 
how tremendous, can only seem by comparison a relief. No doubt 
the Austrian mentioned by Mr. Cardus maintained his composure 
during the Bruckner performance. It was the expectation that was 
overwhelming. 

As to the part played by silence during the performance of 
music, this consists of more than the fact that silence is the back- 
ground against which music is displayed. It enters bodily into the 
music by way of punctuation. It may seem old-fashioned to say 
that one actually likes the deliberate full stops that one finds, for 
instance, at the close of the exposition in a Mozart or Haydn 
sonata. These are usually regarded as a sign of their limitations, 
in particular as a sign of short-windedness. Yet such a preference 
may be prompted by the idea that a decent respect for silence 
requires occasionally such brief acts of homage, and that music 
ought not to wander too far without renewing contact with its source. 

There is no reason to regard endless melody as superior to this 
sort. Endless melody marks an advance inasmuch as it supplies 
a second type of melody where before there was but one, but it is 
not on that account musically superior to the first. It is usually 
said that people found the well-punctuated compositions tedious, 
but on the face of it the quality of endlessness should affect them in 
much the same way. Endless melody might become as barren a 
technical advance as the endless sentence of James Joyce. No 
disparagement, however, is here intended, but merely a justification 
of the older type of composition into which the quality of silence 
enters more deeply. 

For, of course, punctuation in endless melody is not eliminated 
but merely diminished. The exigencies of phrasing require the 
entry of silence, though perhaps so slightly as to be hardly per- 
ceptible. One might go farther, for theoretically there exists some 
division of silence between any two successive notes in a melodic 
line. Or farther still, for to the extent by which it falls short of _ 
maximum loudness music is altogether mixed with silence. 

It is possible to hold this view if we treat the silence of which we 
have experience as relative to silence absolute. We must so treat 
it, for all our silences are imperfect and we do not know absolute 
silence. Even in those caverns which people visit on their holidays 
no perfect silence is found. In the last resort something intervenes, 
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if it is only the drawing of breath or the coursing of blood. The 
silence we apprehend is always existent behind the sound that we 
hear. Since the quality of musical sound is that of comparative 
refinement and orderliness, silence should be discernible behind 
music in a marked degree. The softer kinds of music make us 
more conscious of the presiding silence, and the louder kinds less 
conscious, but it may be said that silence is never wholly excluded. 
Music may be said to bear upon it, lightly or heavily. 

Besides these intrusions there is also the pause that is not so 
obviously required by punctuation, the cryptic pause. Beethoven is 
the greatest employer of this device, and perhaps the most well- 
known, though not the best, instance of it is in the trio of the C minor 
Symphony. When used effectively this device, by suggesting some 
sort of frailty in the being of music, causes a repercussion throughout 
the whole length of the movement and gives a perilous intensity 
to its life. It can, however, easily be used ineffectively, especially in 
performance. If the pause is too long, if it is not strictly calculated 
in time, or if a strong rhythm has not previously been established, 
it is likely that the life of the music, or to put it the other way the 
potentiality of the silence, will ebb away and leave the listener 
disappointed and irritated. 

And so, thirdly, music passes out of being into silence. Con- 
sidering that this is the destiny of music, universal and inexorable 
in its operation, it is surprising with what little grace our composers 
yield to its demands. Elsewhere the classic rule prescribes a quiet 
ending. To go out, like old age, softly and without fuss, to end 
where you began, all passion spent, that has been the canon of the 
drama and of other narrative forms. Why is the quiet ending in 
music so rare? The sixth Tchaikovsky Symphony is a renowned 
but after all a rather special case. The rule is no less applicable to 
music, for music must come to silence, and the rule does but marshal 
it the way that it was going. Yet something in the modern tradition 
has caused composers to slog out in their finales as though they 
hated to leave off and did so only under protest. The purging of 
the emotions seems to be their last consideration, and the effect of 
this omission on certain audiences seems to have been foreseen 
fairly accurately by Aristotle. 

But this is indicative of one undoubted truth concerning the 
modern tradition in music. Its tendency from the first was mainly 
away from silence. It was as though silence was an enemy to be 
frustrated. In various ways, by length, by emphasis, by com- 
plexity, silence was more and more excluded. To-day, of course, 
nothing is quite the same as it was, and in so far as contemporary 
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composers are less conscientious in the abolition of silence, they may 
be congratulated on having eliminated a dangerous tendency. A 
strong foundation of silence under the three aspects noted above 
will always aid music towards greatness. Though the quiet ending 
is rare, one might cite works, especially of the concerto type, where 
the first two movements, a symphonic and a slow, seem to constitute 
an entity in themselves, satisfactorily completed. 

Unnoticed perhaps by composers, the propriety of merging 
music and silence has been staunchly upheld by poets. It is more 
often “‘ that undisturbed Song of pure concent” ‘ (wherein silence is 
so much more the ingredient) than “the music, yearning like a 
God in pain ”® of which they speak, and their words stray over to 
us as from some borderland where neither music nor silence is 
precisely present, but something between the two. And they seem 
to have adopted a popular idea concerning music which the musician 
would rather forget. This idea is that of music as lullaby, that those 
who listen may be rapt unto sleep, perchance to dream ! 

Thus Tennyson in ‘ The Lotos-Eaters’” : 

There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass. 
Then more plainly : 
Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes. 
And finally speaking right out : 
Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies 

Now this literary conception of music is hardly acceptable to 
the purist. He would insist upon mental alertness and a concen- 
tration upon the form of music. He would regard the relapse into 
sleep as a poor compliment. Moreover it is difficult to find anything 
among standard music that would suit the description, unless it 
were Chopin in his nocturnal mood, a mood that includes, best of all, 
the ‘ Berceuse ’. 

No doubt the use of music as a narcotic receives its due mention 
in functionalist textbooks, yet the notion among musicians has been 
out of fashion for a very long time. The poet, however, is not 
wholly mistaken, else how could he write a good line? He has 
extended his imagination toward an idea that has a value for the 
musician too, though its quality exceeds music and, for that matter, 
life. That idea must, if anything, be the memory of silence, that 
state which is the beginning and the end and in which creative 
power is set free. And if the poet can say anything worth the atten- 
tion of the musician, it must be this: Remember silence. 

™* At a Solemn Music’: Milton. (* Eve of St. Agnes’: Keats. 
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MARTIN LUTHER AND MUSIC 
By Eva Mary Grew 


Tue “ pietist ” in religion is apt to undervalue music, and even to 
reject it on the grounds that it is essentially associated with worldly 
concerns and consequently bound to be a danger to men’s souls. 
Cowper thought good music, for itself, a good thing, but a bad thing 
when associated with entertainments, festivities and any other form 
of secular indulgence. Wesley, who like Luther regarded hymn 
singing as one of the greatest of all helps to religion, went so far as 
to condemn all polyphonic music, in which different words are 
sung by the individual voices in one and the same moment of time. 
And, like Cowper, he probably objected to such works as ‘ Messiah ’, 
in which the sufferings of the Saviour of the race are made a theme 
for art. 

Martin Luther, as man and as theologian, was as far removed 
from the pietist as a thinker and a religionist could possibly be, and 
he accepted music wholeheartedly in every one of its manifestations 
and employments. And he teaches us by his example that music 
is always thus to be approved of where fullness and joy of life are 
deemed praiseworthy and desirable possessions. He clearly regarded 
it as not only necessary in religious worship, but as the most powerful 
of all factors in developing and sustaining the emotional fervour 
without which, as he himself understood the matter, full worship 
and praise cannot be effected. And it seems that he himself was 
never so radiantly happy. as when engaged in actually composing 
hymns and creating the tunes for them. How all-embracing is this 
remark of his : 

Music is a fair gift of God, and near allied to divinity. Whoso 
hath skill in this art, the same is of kind, and fitted for all 
things. Not for a great matter w I be destitute of that small 
skill that I have in it. We must of necessity maintain music in the 
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minister ignorant of it! This means that those who have the 
charge of us during our first formative years, and those who by 

precept and practice are reserved to help and guide us through life 

must, in the opinion of Martin Luther, be musicians. But, of course, 
they must be musicians for whom music is closely allied to divinity 

—musicians, that is, of the mind of a John Sebastian Bach or a 
Sir Thomas Browne or a Robert Browning or a Robert Bridges. 
The veritable voice of the music of Bach and the philosophy of 
Sir Thomas Browne sounds through these further words of his : 

When natural music is heightened and polished by art, there 
man first beholds and can with great wonder examine to a certain 
extent (for it cannot be wholly seized or understood) the great and 
perfect wisdom of God in His marvellous work of music. 

The moral force of the art has been acclaimed by every great 
philosopher from Plato onwards—and by every great philosopher 
before him, no doubt, if only we had their works surviving. And 
just as often has this doctrine of the moral powers of the art been 
ridiculed, its opponents pointing to the circumstance that many 
“‘ music lovers”’ are obviously persons of a low moral standard. 
Conseyuently when Luther speaks as he does in the following, his 
remarks might be objected to along those lines : 

Music is discipline, a mistress of order and good manners ; she 
makes the people milder and gentler, more moral and more reason- 
able [that is, more active sensible in the faculties of wise and 
true thought]. Music is one of the fairest and most glorious gifts 
of God, to which Satan is a bitter enemy, for it removes from the 
heart the weight of sorrow and the fascinations of evil thoughts. 
But if Luther was controverted, as regards his belief concerning 

these moral powers of music, by arguments that music often does 
not exercise its powers in this manner upon people, he would reply 
that this is the case only when the people have not regarded music 
aright : when they have used it merely sensuously, not spiritually, 
and to base ends, not lofty ones. He often returns to this theme : 

Whwever despises music, I am displeased with him. Next to 
theology I give place to music ; for thereby all anger is tten, 
the devil is driven away, and melancholy and many tribulations 
and evil thoughts are 

' When Satan presses you sorely, he says, go out and drink wine, 
tell lively jokes and play music. He himself spent the greater part 
of the night before he had to appear to explain his doctrines of 
religion to the Diet at Worms in playing on the lute, and by this 
means he was able to calm and strengthen his mind for the great 
task awaiting him. 

It was chiefly song that he acclaimed when music was his theme. 
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For this there are two reasons. One is that in his time instrumental 
music was an undeveloped art; it consisted only of transcribed 
dances, copies of choral forms, severe polyphonic pieces and wan- 
dering, aimless rhapsodies. Obviously Luther could give little 
thought to such primitive and tentative manifestations of the art. 
The other reason was that in song the pure art of tone is married 
with the pure art of verse, and mind and sense are equally engaged. 
The words give the sound form. The sound heightens and clarifies 


the words. And all is rendered spiritually significant. 
He speaks of song in these terms : 
is the best art, and a good exercise. He who knows this 
art is ennobled by it, and has aptitude for all things. He is elevated 
above the world’s strife, and seeks not the justice of the law. He is 
rendered happy and free from care. Singing dispels the clouds of 
anxiety. Youth ought to be instructed in this, as it tends to make 


a man able and refined. It is imperative that music should be 
taught in our schools, and the schoolmaster must be able to sing, or 


else I will not look upon him. 


He knows well enough what he is talking about when he speaks 
thus. For he speaks out of personal experience. All through his 
life, from childhood to age, he could, and he did, sing himself out 
of troubles and anxieties into confidence and courage ; and he saw 
his associates do the same times beyond number. There are many 
stories of this in the records of his life, like that in which Lucas 
Edemberger, precentor to the Duke of Saxony, plays a part. It 
runs as follows : Edemberger and some other musicians went to see 
Luther at Erfurt. They found him lying on the floor in a swoon 
of exhaustion brought on mainly by his struggles with spiritual 
doubts and fears, but partly by self-imposed starvation. The visitors 
tried to revive him by ordinary means, but without success. Then, 
knowing the power of music on him, they began to sing. Gradually 
life returned to Luther. He rose, smiled, became bright and cheerful 
and soon joined in the singing. More than that, so great was the 
sustaining and stimulating influence of the singing on him that he 
be exhausted and worn out. . . . No wonder Luther could write : 


Thi hear drawn o thing vin 

music pure good 

And thus the conscience-troubled saint 
Came to a happy mood. 


And no wonder that, in another frame of mind, he could say : 


Who loves not women, wine and song, 
He lives a fool his whole life long. 
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Luther entered into musical experience when he was a child. 
“ Do not despise the little boys who go singing through the streets,” 
he said, “ begging a little bread for the love of God ; I also have 
done the same.”” This was at Eisenach, where, as in other German 
towns, poor scholars had permission to sing for help in the streets, 
one group of them having certain particular days granted for the 
purpose and another group other days. And, indeed, it was here, 
and by reason of his gift of musicianship, that he received the first 
charitable help of his life (apart from the help of his noble, earnest 
father, who, as he said, “ maintained him at the University by the 
sweat of his brow”’)._ For a charitable woman, Dame Ursula Cotta, 
heard Martin’s voice above the rest, invited him into her house, 
conversed with him and became his adoptive mother. He lived 
with the Cotta family for four very happy years. And he repaid 
Dame Ursula by caring for her in her old age. She bought for the 
boy his first musical instrument—a flute. When he had learned how 
to play it, he studied all her favourite little melodies and dance 
tunes, and played them to her when she felt the need for them. 

His voice at this time was a bright and pure soprano. When 
he advanced to the University at Erfurt, which was in 1501, when 
he was eighteen years old, he quickly won two nicknames from his 
fellow-students. One of these was “‘ The Philosopher ”—a tribute 
to his ready powers as a debater on abstruse themes. The other 
was “ The Musician.” 

As a member of the school choir at Eisenach he had been taught 
the elements of the theory of music, up to and including the first 
principle of polyphonic composition : that is to say the harmonizing 
of a melody “ note to note”, so that all the voices sing syllables 
together as in a hymn tune, yet with each part having a certain 
individuality of its own. It was music of this type which the boys 
and their masters sang in the streets : “‘ At the time that the festival 
of Christ’s birth was celebrated we went from house to house, and 
village to village, singing popular Christmas carols and common 
psalms in four-part harmony.” 

He must have had in later life both a remarkable ear and a fine 
theoretical knowledge. For he could detect on the instant incorrect 
writing and offences against the rules of part-writing, even in 
elaborate choral works. And not only this. He could even put 
right mistakes in manuscripts made by careless or inexpert copyists 
—mistakes that might be really complicated and beyond the powers 
of the professional musicians of very fair gifts to rectify. 
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It was, of course, in his work for congregational song that his 
musicianship was of supreme value, both in general and in parti- 
cular. By this work he created a national art of music, in the 
religious sphere, and by this he changed the face of art music in 
Europe. But for him there would have been no seventeenth century 
of German competition, and so no Johann Sebastian Bach ; from 
which it follows that there would have been no Beethoven, Wagner 
or Brahms. For if it is too much to say, simply and directly, that 
all Teutonic art-music proceeds from the Lutheran chorales, it is 
not too much to say that all Teutonic art-music proceeds from 
sources which the Lutheran chorales first explored and so first made 
vitally and progressively popular ”’. 

He drew upon national secular song for his hymns, at the same 
time drawing upon the ancient sacred song, both pre-Reformation 
German and Latin plainsong. He had in the national secular song 
of Germany an unrivalled material—something deep, earnest, rich 
and finely varied. In the ancient ecclesiastical song he had a body 
of melody which had stood the test of nearly a thousand years of 
use. He was consequently exceptionally well-circumstanced for 
his work in the creation of a congregational song. But he, and he 
alone, was at that time capable of making the necessary selection, 
effecting the necessary adaptations and providing just the right 
words. He alone perceived the innate and spiritual possibilities 
of the Latin melody. He alone saw that the domestic and labour 
songs of his fellow Germans were the outpourings of their very soul. 
And he alone knew exactly what was wanted for the reformed church. 
“ I wish to make hymns for the people”, he said, “so that the word 
of God may dwell in their hearts by means of song, and so that they 
may address God in a language they understand.” His chief co- 
worker in this great task, Johann Walther, says: “In our time 
Luther has had the main part both in writing the German choral 


To this end he had to render everything from the Latin into the 
German, and to render it in such a manner that whatever was 
supposed to be said by the congregation really could be said 
by them : said, that is, in song. Hence arose the hymns which 
have for theme such material as the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Sanctus. But it was his concern to make all the church service 


ae 
, hymns and in setting them to tunes.” Ee. 
He was thi ine when he began this creation of a new music Pet s 
the church. His main concern was to make a German mass. 
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practical for the congregation in this way, so that the people could 
be constantly taking part in it. And hence arose the hymns that 
belong to the various seasons of the church year, from Advent to 
Whitsuntide, and the other hymns that deal with various aspects 
and elements of the Christian life. 

Luther himself wrote thirty-six hymns. Of these five are original, 
seven are metrical versions of psalms, eight are metrical ex i 
of passages of Scripture, ten are adaptations of Latin hymns, and 
the rest are modifications and improvements of already existing 
German hymns. Within his lifetime these hymns became a national 
possession, so that his enemies said he had destroyed more souls 
by them than by all his speeches and other writings. They became 
proverbial among the people, their texts acquiring something of 
the validity and sacredness of the Bible texts. The mystery of the 
power they possessed is explained by these words of Carlyle : 

participant and dispenser of divine influence, he shows himself 
among human affairs a true co medium and visible mes- 
senger between heaven and earth, a man, therefore, not only 
permitted to enter the sphere of poetry, but to dwell in the purest 


Critics have often said that Luther’s versification is rough, crude, 
even careless. It is not this. It is not polished, certainly. And 
frequently parallel lines in the different stanzas of a hymn (which 
lines should, properly, be strictly of the same pattern) are con- 
siderably different one from the other. But in Luther’s time melodies 
still retained some of the accentual freedom of the ancient plainsong 
tunes, so that a phrase could be at will iambic or trochaic, or even 
dactylic ; which means that the hymn writer could similarly vary 
his lines, in the certain knowledge that the singers would know just 
how to treat them. And when we thoroughly master the form of a 
melody to which Luther may have written a hymn, we see that his 
metrical constructions are actually wonderful examples of a rare 
sensitiveness and power in versification—a sensitiveness equal at 
times to Shakespeare’s and a power often equal to Milton’s. The 
Christmas hymn, ‘ Christum wir sollen loben schon’ and the 
Commandments hymn, ‘ Dies sind die heil’gen zehn Gebot’, are 
splendid examples of Luther’s metrical genius in these respects. 

The musicians who helped him in his work on church music 
were Conrad Rupff and Johann Walther. Walther tells us that 
Luther invented his tunes on his flute, he (Walther) noting down 
the phrases for him as they were formed. We can imagine further 
that Luther tried them over a good deal with his voice, which now 
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in manhood was a deep and rich bass. Walther also tells us how 
Luther discussed with him—for three full weeks—the choice of the 
old ecclesiastical modes for the portions of the German Mass that 
had still to be sung to plainsong melody. Each of the eight modes 
has its own position of the semitones, and as these semitones occur, 
so the mode takes its character—a character intimated by its 
traditional description, as ‘The First Grave”, “ The Second 
Mournful”’, “‘ The Third Exulting”, and so on. Said Luther to 
Walther: “ Christ is a gentle Lord, and His words are lovely ; 
therefore let us take for the Gospel of the Mass the Sixth Tone 
Devout ; and as St. Paul is a grave apostle, let us therefore set the 
Epistle to the Eighth Tone Sweet and Tranquil.” By such thoughtful 
means did Luther proceed in his reform of church music and creation 
of congregational song, blending the ancient and the then-modern 
and calling into existence melodies which, a century and more 
later, inspired the great German musicians to a similar blending of 
harmonies, in which (as with Hanff, Buxtehude and Bach) the 
remote past and the distant future are joined as in a holy matrimony 
and an art of pure sound exists that spans the sky of man’s emotional 
and spiritual soul in the way the rainbow spans the sky. . . . Luther 
must have delighted in this old Latin description of the tones (many 
of his hymn tunes being themselves modal) : 

e i to is 

The Fifth is for the joyous ; Sth 

The Seventh for youth angelic ; and for the wise the Eighth. 

It is known for certain that Luther provided the melodies for a 
considerable number of his hymns. The absolute proof for his 
authorship of any particular tune exists, however, for one only ; 
this being the German Sanctus. The well-known tune which is 
almost universally called “ Luther’s Hymn” is now regarded as 
definitely not his creation ; though it was published in his life-time, 
and to a hymn of his. (It is the tune to which in England is sung 
the Advent hymn, ‘ Great God, what do I see and hear?’) The 
latest critical opinion on this matter credits Luther with the following 
tunes: (1) ‘ Aus tiefer Noth’ (‘Out of the deep’), a Phrygian 
melody ; (2) the famous ‘ Ein’ feste Burg’ (‘A stronghold sure ’) ; 
(3) the Communion hymn, ‘ Jesus Christus, unser Heiland’ ; 
(4) the Whitsuntide ‘ Komm, heiliger Geist’ ; (5) the versification 
of the Nunc Dimittis, ‘ Mit Fried und Freud’; (6) the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘ Vater unser’; (7) the Christmas hymn, ‘ Vom Himmel 
hoch’; and (8) the German Sanctus, ‘ Jesia dem Phopheten’. 

Luther and his co-workers were entirely disregardful of the 
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rights and the pride of musical authorship. Each man prepared a 
tune for a hymn or for a subject discussed beforehand, either by 
original composition or by adaptation of material already existing. 
Then the man played or sang it to the others, who suggested changes, 
until it met with their combined approval. Then the tune, with 
or without the completed hymn as the case might be, was tried over 
thoroughly by Luther’s “ house choir’, which was a vocal chorus 
formed of all available friends. And then, all tests satisfactorily 
passed, the tune was placed in the collection. Speaking generally, 
therefore, hardly any single one of the tunes attributed to Luther, 
to Johann Walther or any other of the band, was the pure and 
exclusive creation of its author ; except, perhaps, when the tune 
was entirely original and, as might often be the case, created 
simultaneously with the poem: which one must fancy was the 
position with regard to the German Sanctus. 


IV 


The tunes of Luther are, like his hymns, fundamentally German. 
They are this equally whatever their origin. They may derive 
from the ancient melodies of the Roman church, from pre- 
Reformation church hymns, from new or old secular sources or 
from some special and particular inspiration to independent 
creation: they may derive from any of these conditions ; yet they 
are all, in the issue, essentially German—the very accents of the 
people and of the individual man making them. 

And words and music are ideally matched. The free and varying 
rhythm of the melody is perfectly copied dy the verse, so that the 
poem seems to be delivered in a kind of sublime rhetoric, as in the 
case of the Easter hymn, ‘ Jesus Christus, unser Heiland’ : 

Jesus Christ, Who is our Saviour, 
He who death overcame, 

O Lord, have mercy. 

In the generations following Luther some of the tunes have 
been squared into a regular measure. This throws the texts out of 
gear, and it has been necessary in a number of instances to “‘ mend ” 
the metre of the verse. But still the grand harmony of the unified 
art remains, and the hymn of Luther moves through the tune of 
Luther with the ease and certainty of nature. Heine remarks that 
“* His versification is highly harmonious, since he loved and under- 
stood music”. Spangenberg, a younger contemporary of Luther, 
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says that in his hymns “all flows and falls in the sweetest and 
neatest manner, the rhymes easy and good, the words choice and 
proper, the melodies lovely and hearty”. And Johann Walther, 
writing forty years after his great period of work with Luther, 
speaks of this matter in these terms : 

We see, and hear, and clearly how the Holy Ghost 
Himself wrought not only in the au of the Latin hymns, but 
also in Luther . . . as may be seen, among others, in the German 
Sanctus, how masterly wall has ait the 
text, according to the just accent and concord of sound and thought. 
“* According to the just accent.” That is, according not simply 

to the measured pulse of the beat, but to the flow of thought or to 
the idea which occupies the individual line. It is obvious that 
Walther makes special mention of this hymn because it is a one- 
verse hymn for which the music was composed exclusively and 
originally. The melody most certainly does give point to every 
poetic thought or tangible concept in the words ; this most clearly, 
as is natural, in lines 5 to 8. But merely as a musical creation it is 
an astonishing thing, one worthy of mention in the same breath 
as the D major melody of the last movement of Beethoven’s choral 
Symphony. Like the Beethoven, it is a purely diatonic theme. In 
three places it modulates into the key of the fifth above (lines 4, 
g and 13). Every cadence is full and complete, so that the last note 
of the line can be harmonized with the key-chord of the scale : not 
once is there the half-close which has for the last note of the line the 
chord of the fifth note of the scale. Yet in the course of the fourteen 
lines there are no less than eleven different movements of the notes 
in the cadences—an almost unique example of sheer musical 
inventiveness. And no phrase is repeated. 

The hymn is a paraphrase of Isaiah, vi. 1-4. It is sung in the 
communion service, in between the consecration and partaking of 
the bread and the consecration and partaking of the wine : 

Unto I it befell 
That in the Spt he id se the Lod 

a high throne sitting, in clear light, 
HL border ak all the Choir. 
Two Seraphim beside Him stood therein : 
Six wings the prophet saw there were to each ; 
With twain they covered u their faces bright, 


With twain they wholly away their feet, 
And with des ether twain they 


each to each called out with mighty voice : 
“* Holy is God, the Lord of Sabaoth ! 
His glory great doth fill the whole of earth ! ” 
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With that cry trembled threshold, doors and posts, 
And all the House was filled with smoke and mist. 

Not one of Luther’s tunes is sweet, soft, clinging, sentimental. 
Nor are any of them touched even by the subjective S erom of 
reflection. He could no more have composed a tune like that for 
the hymn ‘ Wie schén leuchtet der Morgenstern’ (‘ How brightly 
shines the morning star’) or written a hymn to such a tune, than 
he could have himself lapsed into the swooning rapture of the emo- 
tional mystic. God can speak directly to the Germans only in the 
German language, he said. And he said likewise: Germans can 
address God from their hearts only in German melody. Hence his 
fostering of simple, strong, objective melodies—melodies bold and 
confident and joyful, like that ‘ Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott’, 
which Heine called “‘ The Marseillaise of the Reformation”, and 
of which Carlyle said “ It has a sound of Alpine avalanches, or the 
first murmur of earthquakes ”’. 

Two hundred years after Luther, Johann Sebastian Bach found 
the harmonical soul of Lutheran hymns and melodies. Luther 
himself had found the human and religious soul of the melodies and 
expressed this in his verse. The thought in the hymn might be one of 
those profound thoughts which he of all men could express in simple 
language ; as in the Christmas hymn, “ Christum wir sollen’ : 

From Heaven high the Grace divine 
Was poured into the mother sweet ; 
A heavenly pledge a maiden bore, 
Of kind and nature all unknown. 
The thought might be strictly didactic, as in the baptismal hymn, 
‘Christ unser Herr zum Jordan kam’ : 
Who hath not faith in this , 
He in his sins 
And to eternal death is damned 
one in dark 
own righteousness n 
Vain are his deeds and 
Of them birth-sin makes i 
The sin man takes by nature : 
He may himself help nowise. 
Or the thought may be a moral reflection—a as 
sermon—as is continually the position with the hymns on the 
Prayer and the Commandments: this, for instance, from the 
Commandments Hymn : 
Thou shalt thy marriage preserve, 
That even hy mind por astray ; 
And shalt thy daily life chaste 
By temperance fine and right rule. 


from a 
Lord’s 
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Whatever the character of the thought, always it seems to belong 
to the tune, as the meaning of a great word belongs to the word. 
And just as, when once you know it, you cannot think of a melody 
Bach has expressively and poetically harmonized without thinki 
of Bach’s harmonies, so you cannot think of a Martin Luther hymn 
without thinking of the melody, or think of the melody without 
thinking of the words. As with ‘ Ye banks and braes’ and ‘ The 
harp that once,’ the two elements are fused into unity: two are 
made one in the sight of nature. And such is the case only when 
the poet-musician is a man of supreme genius. . . . Says our 
Johann Walther : 


At the time, I was moved by ‘had’ got this compediion ‘of the 


po 

story he is tclling ; in ike manner mest music govern all i 
notes and melodies by the text.” 


Nietzsche once spoke of Luther’s powers in this direction : 


‘The Reformer saw clearly the importance of the tone being 
te to the word, and the importance of correct accent. 

His wo: work which has come down to us evidences a masterly grasp of 
the subtleties of musical rhythm and a faculty, certainly not very 


common, of remodelling old tonal phrases ’. 


It was his understanding love of the old polyphonic music which, 
combining with his vivid realization of the beauty and significance 
of words, that made him the master he was. He desired, and he 
created, the grand unison song of the congregation. But he did not, 
and would not, do without the grand polyphonic song of the trained 
choir. Consequently he pressed into the Protestant service the 
noble art-music of the Catholic service, and in the very year (1524) 
in which he published his first book of hymn tunes he published a 
* Sacred Song-Book for 3, 4 and 5 voices’. This is how he speaks 
of this richly figured art : 

is so and wonderful as a 
it in many ways. I can but liken it to a heavenly roundelay, in 
which the’ participators move thither with 
skill. Where natural music is improved and by art con- 
trivance, there one sees the boundless love of God, Who gave to 
man this power. 
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He desired that musicians and students should sing the old 
Latin polyphonic music, first because it was worthy of them and 
they could do justice to it, and secondly because they were used to 
it. And in the matter of the new music he was supplying for the 
reformed church, he said : “‘ We do not purpose that these precise 
notes of ours must be sung in all churches. Let each church keep 
its own notes according to its book and use. For I myself do not 
listen with pleasure in cases where the notes to a hymn or response 
have been changed, and it is sung in a different way from what I 
have been used to from my youth ”. 

Of an evening, when the last meal was over, it was his custom 
to bring out music in parts and indulge in a “‘ Musicam”’ with his 
sons and with any visitors who could take share in the performance. 
He had special favourites, chiefly works by the composers Isaac and 
Senfl (two musicians of the Catholic church), and he had pieces of 
such polyphonic music which he always used in these domestic 
activities at the proper season. 

In the famous letter Luther wrote to Senfl at Munich (October 
4th, 1530, he being then forty-seven), he asks about the melodic 
setting of a certain text : 

Do to have a of the ‘In in idi 2B 

Win, you Wh tong hes been Joy 

to me from my youth up, and that joy is intensified now that I am 


capable of understanding the full meaning of the text. I do not 
know whether there exists a part-setting of this antiphon. I will 


not burden you with requests to the , as I believe 

All musicians should contemplate the phrase “‘ That joy is 
intensified now that I am capable of understanding the full meaning 
of the text”. It establishes the fundamental rule of the art of 
music, whether instrumental or vocal ; for it refers to the meaning 
of the subject that may be occupying the art. Not mere youthful joy 
is the right joy of the musician, but the joy of a Luther in late 
middle age. 

For him, as for Ruskin in his later years, music was the high 
daughter of Heaven. Byron was fond of saying that musical people 
were childish and effeminate. Once he was asked if he considered 
Martin Luther childish and effeminate, and he had the wisdom to 
keep silence. Luther was the most virile of all masculine men ; 
and his love of music was a manifestation of his entire nature. 
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THE LEAGUE OF AUDIENCES 
By J. H. 


Tue affairs of the world are now so complicated that it is hardly 
possible for the average person to follow all their latest developments, 
and it often happens that some desirable project has made con- 
siderable headway before its very existence is realized. Also, it is 
a national characteristic that we prefer to govern our lives according 
to personal tastes, distrusting organization as connoting irksome 
control and irritating interference. This is especially the case in the 
artistic professions, and among these music seems to be the lame 
duck. 

In former days, when the British public did not take music at 
all seriously, this lack of unity was not of great concern. Music- 
making was largely in the hands of the solo-playing amateur, 
trained by the teacher in private practice. But the agencies of 
gramophone and wireless have brought about the decline of the 
amateur—and the private teacher—through the ever-increasing- 
and-always-available music-making by professionals, singly or in 
combination. The standard of performance, being for the most 
part far higher, tends to discourage the amateur or make him 
lazy, 


Sir Percy Buck, in his presidential address at the last annual 
conference of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, pointed out 
that, while there was a vast new public awakened to music and 
a large proportion only waiting to be suitably instructed, the 
teaching profession—sometimes a little ashamed of itself for only 

“ teaching ”—stuck to the old methods which it had itself learnt, 
and appeared to blame all influences but the right one—the need for 
new ideas in the technique of the actual teaching. 

One hears in a general way that other professions are being 
adapted to newer conditions, becoming reorganized to some degree 
in the process. Surely that of music, where at present there is much 
talent misused through adverse economic conditions, and more 
that is not used at all, might follow suit and find relief from some of its 
difficulties. Someone has said, with a grain of truth, that the English 
like music but can get along quite well without it. If musicians 
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would only proclaim more vehemently that their own contribution 
to life was beneficial to the general community, many friends 
hitherto unknown would rally to support them. 

There is ample evidence that the large employers of labour, 
education, the county and civic authorities and the social institutions 
concerned with welfare work are rapidly realizing that some sort 
of expression of personality is as necessary to every individual as 
bodily health. The President of the Board of Education, writing 
a few months ago, made it clear that the Government intended 
one of the results of the Recreation and Physical Training Act (1937) 
to be communities “‘ where social and intellectual interests can also 
find an outlet”, to give Earl Stanhope’s own words. 

Three years ago the League of Audiences (18 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 1) was formed to protect and promote actual and 
living performances of music and drama amid the overwhelming 


onrush of the mechanical. Mr. Alfred Wareing, the founder of this 


movement, was quicily joined by powerful friends and has been 
encouraged privately in this enterprise by many eminent persons in 
the administration, some of them in the House of Commons itself. 
A Music and Drama Bill has been prepared, and the electorate is 
now being canvassed in its support. Resulting from a large meeting 
at the House of Commons in December 1936, a Parliamentary Music 
and Drama Committee comprising all parties was set up to expedite 
the Bill, when the appropriate time should come. Since then 
many prominent people representing universities, various forms of 
social service, the cinema industry and the daily press have promised 
their support, and the procedure for approaching the highest 
quarters is now going forward. It is universally felt that a measure 
of this kind must come some time and in some form, that no one 
would seriously oppose it and that the scale only requires to be tipped 
the last inch, thus permitting it to be seen that these proposals are 
thought to be truly desirable, for the whole to be put on to the 
Statute Book. Active propaganda by musicians would naturally 

It still seems, however, that many people imagine the 
to be either too idealistic or to savour of undesirable Government 
control. To prophesy is unwise, but to the sceptics it may be said 
that the scheme bids fair to materialize sooner than the most hopeful 
at one time thought possible. 

The Music and Drama Bill should be studied as complementary 
to the recent Physical Training and Recreation Act. Briefly, the 
Bill proposes that there shall be eight Commissioners appointed by 
the Crown ; one qualified to deal with music and one with drama. 
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Three shall be paid, while one of the five unpaid, a member of the 
House of Commons, shall be responsible to Parliament for the acts 
of the Commissioners. : 

The Commissioners shall encourage and promote the arts of 
music and drama in ways least likely to prejudice or harm private 
enterprise, and assist the composition, representation and production 


of musical and dramatic works. 4 


They shall help by advice, by grants or loans, the initiation or 
carrying on by individuals—or local authorities—of any enterprise 
having as its object the presentation and advancement of music oe 
and drama. 

They shall undertake the collection, preparation, publication ay" 
and distribution of any necessary material or literature conducive Be 
to the promotion of music and drama. 

They shall promote and develop instruction in the arts of music 
and drama by aiding schools and other educational institutions and 
enter into any arrangement with any Governments or supreme a a 
authorities, local, municipal or otherwise, calculated to promote or ee 
advance the interests of music and drama. to 

In order to administrate in Scotland and Wales they shall oe 
appoint two assistant Commissioners. 

Consultative Committees may be set up to include persons of E 
practical experience in music and drama ; representatives of these é 
professions ; representatives of universities, county councils &c. ; a 
of societies promoting music and drama ; of owners of properties 
provided for the production of music and drama. 

They may accept gifts on behalf of the fund, must prepare : 
annual accounts for the Auditor General, report proceedings —. 
annually to both Houses and make payments to and from the fund es = 
in a manner approved by the Treasury. : 

The capital required to launch the scheme and the annual grant aS 
will be determined by Parliament. The corresponding figures for Ae 
the Physical Training and Recreation Act (1937) were £2,400,000 a. on 


music for those who never knew it before” is often put forward as 
an advantage consequent upon the coming of the machines, and 


But the musical profession asa whole seems hardly awake to the ¢ fe ; 
importance of these proposals. Surely the facts—the decline and es. | 
fall of so many choral societies, the paucity of good concerts in the —— 
provinces, the losses on such concerts in London and also on the BY 
Covent Garden opera season, the hand-to-mouth existence of Bi 
many, even the more notable, solo artists—these surely demand oe | 
that some should be tried. The of “ good 
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yet the bulk of musicians will admit in private that this is not truly 
the case. Masterpieces of music are not “discovered” by 
machinery. The Incorporated Society of Musicians has done much 
good during the past few years, and yet even some of its own 
members seem over-anxious as to the mere fate of their individual 
subscription, and there must still be many professional musicians 
outside the Society. Clearly the fact that physical fitness has 
become a subject for the law of the land and that the Govern- 
ment has concerned itself with bodily health is evidence of an 
intention to go to the logical conclusion and ‘to care also for the 
welfare of the nation’s mind. (In passing, it may be mentioned 
that the Government has already concerned itself with the cinema 
and television.) Musicians cannot fail to see the opportunities 
opening here and now to enhance the pride and dignity of their 
profession and thereby their own prospects, and through the 
taking of these opportunities to serve national ends in the way they 
are most qualified to do. They would hope to benefit under the 
Bill in that their powers to instruct would be recognized, organized 
and rewarded ; further than that, they might be assure of better 
audiences when they themselves perform. Without an audience 
there is no incentive to perform, and no urge to create fresh works. 
Artists of the future are, at present, more than ever likely to waste 
their time and talent on trivialities. “ If you brew more intelligence 
than you have use for, it is sure to turn sour”. 

There is also that most important problem—the increasing 
leisure of the people, and how it may be profitably used. The 
standard of music-teaching in all kinds of schools has improved of 
late, and it is absurd that the good work done there—sometimes at 
the Government’s expense—should be wasted just at a time when 
the shorter working day and week will enable some use to be made 
of it. This new Bill points the way, but unless some steps are taken 
quickly, the bulk of these younger people will turn the easiest way 
for their amusement by joining the crowd which is satisfied by the 
mechanized forms of art. They will lose what is recognized as an 
essential to a complete life, the urge and power to express their 
own personality in their own chosen way. The machine will never 
satisfy ; those who mind machines in factories become restive when 
once they realize what they are doing. 

In conclusion, ‘ Scrutator’, writing in ‘The Sunday Times’ 
last year on the subject of the coming August Bank Holiday, may 
be quoted : 

Our leaders until quite recently have excluded from the purview 

palltics whatever was nat ta schoo! They 
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Here is a field of new activity of which only the fringe has been 
touched by the new scheme for physical training, and its vastness 
now not fully realized. the 
bodies with the assistance of the State. With same 


exercise itself, not merely watch the exercises of others, so audiences 
of the theatre must form themselves into a League, 


ial profit, 
active assistants in the arts and pleasures of life. The cult of beauty 
in mind and body must be part of our democratic economy. 


: were keen on the education of books, of pictures and of the exhibits —_ 
of science and history in museums. The arts of music and the drama a 
: were neglected as merely pleasurable, and taste was left to com- Saas 
mercial and mechanical exploitation. As the mechanics of life eee | 
developed and invaded the arts, there was danger that our demo- ae. 
cracy would become merely the passive recipients of manufactured Ee 
pleasures, instead of being the artificers of their own joy. Sport ge 
was in danger of becoming something to read about or watch, not wih 
instead of making; and vast silent audiences of the cinema 
took in but never assisted at a performance, and gave nothing : 
assistance and by the same reasoning we must organize ourselves aay 
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London Music in 1888-89, as heard by Corno di Bassetto (later known as Bernard 

Shaw). pp. 420. (Constable, London, 1937) 7s. 6d. 

I am happily old enough to remember the rising of ‘ The Star’ in 
bright enough, even in my a winner in its ‘ Musical Mems 

““ Corno di Bassetto cf shyly begun my own music-going 
with ‘ Lohengrin’ in ““Mems”, with their gay confidence 
made a strong appeal to my timid adolescence. In proof of these modest 
claims I can produce a long-treasured collection of cuttings, now suddenly 
rendered unmarketable through the present reprint of the whole series 
better. He has wisely not meddled with his first happy thoughts, though 
he has apologized for some over-hardy assertions, and, if my memory 
serves, has curtailed some articles and omitted others. Where is the 
jocose account of his colleague “ Spectator ” (Walkley) with his frolic 
ignature “Bono di Corsetto”? Where is the notice of Cowen’s 

rgrim ’, with its incredible quotations from Joseph Bennett’s libretto ? 
And where are the later ‘ Star’ articles called “‘ Bassetto at Bayreuth ” ? 

The excellence of these papers in the way of entertainment can be 
instantly proved comparing their witty conciseness with the long- 
winded Preface optimized autobiography now introducing them. 
Mr. Shaw has the air of being apologetic for his carly works. He is 
wrong. He should rather weep over a lost gift. He should be 
for the alleged philosophical profundities of ‘ Back to Methuselah ’, which 
deceive the discerning as little as the musical profundities of Joseph 
Bennett deceived Bassetto himself. 

Bassetto’s lively articles naturally suffered the fate of the celebrated 
historical compositions by Gibbon and Macaulay, about which the 
pundits (who couldn’t write) decided that work so notoriously readable 
must be shallow and unsound. An ingula country subject og (observed 
Mr. Disraeli) requires grave statesmen. U of Bassetto 
newspapers required grave critics. Now The Star’ was 
Journalism”. At the end of last century we called everything “ new ” 
—especially woman, the oldest of terrestrial problems. The special note 
of the “ New Journalism ” was a revolt from solemnity. In particular, 
Corno di Bassetto, who could outcheek a Bank Holiday crowd with the 
ruthless resource of Bessie Bellwood herself, threw reverence to the winds 
and plunged into music with infectious gaiety. The solemn critics, whom 
nobody could read except themselves, made the usual retort : they said, 

Actually the most evident quality of these articles is their keen 
musical intelligence—their almost terrible competence. Of course, 
Bassetto (aet. 32) made mistakes. He overrated Wagner ; but in those 
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days many of us overrated Wagner. He underrated Brahms ; but in those 
days many of us underrated Brahms. The reason is simple. Brahms 
was the slogan of the Right, Wagner of the Left. And there was another 
reason for the growing cult of Wagnerism, which Mr. Shaw, pre- 
occupied with the ancient abstractions of socialism, even now does not 
recognize, but which he unconsciously indicates in his Preface. Wagner 
wrote erotically, as Brahms and his classical forbears never did. That 
was the secret charm of the “‘ new” music for those who were then 
modern. The evidence of ‘ Evelyn Innes’ is decisive. 

The book is rich in general artistic interest. There is scarcely a page 
without a critical point justly made, there is scarcely a page without a 
laugh fairly won. The future author of ‘ Pygmalion’ is discernible in 
the remarks on speech ; indeed, had the stage not claimed him, Mr. Shaw 
might have had a career as a professor of the voice. Most remarkable 
is the undimmed sparkle of * ae journalistic fireworks let off nearly 
half a century ago. Regarded as a history of musical activity between 
1888 and 1890 the book is desultory and inconsecutive ; but as a collection 
of vivid and revealing glimpses it is worth many sober treatises. Like his 
tragic fellow-countryman, Mr. Shaw might well exclaim, ‘‘ What a 
genius I had when I wrote that book !” G. S. 


Science and Music. By Sir James Jeans. pp. 258. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1937) 8s. 6d. 

This book is so very good—so clear in theory aad so suggestive in 
practice—that one can imagine few thoroughgoing musicians who 
would not wish to possess it, if they knew what it contained. We will 
try to say what that is. 

Lovers of music open books on acoustics in hope and shut them in 
despair, finding it impossible, as a rule, to winnow out any art from the 
science ; but here the scientific story is graphically told and the musical 
moral, when there is one, specifically added. Sound, including noise, is 
best shown on paper as a curve tracing vibration and energy. For two 
or more sounds the curves are superposed and translated into one curve. 
They may also jostle each other (beats) or cumulate their energy (reso- 
nance) or combine to produce a lower (differential) or higher (sum- 
mational) tone ; and all these complexes can be analysed back into their 
constituents. Strings (violin and pianoforte) are the typical vibrators, 
and on them we study harmonics, which vary as the strings are struck, 
bowed or plucked ; the selection of harmonics determines the tone. 
Thence we pass to the vibrating column of air, to elasticity, refraction, the 
“* flutter” that starts the vibration, “ flue” and reed organ pipes and 
orchestral woodwind. Thirdly, various theories of harmony down the 
centuries, the history of the scales and the many subjective views, wise and 
foolish, about key characteristics. Then the concert-room, reverberation 
depending on reflection and absorption, and details of materials, furni- 
ture, seating, size of orchestra, and so forth. Lastly, what happens 
inside the ear, itself also a vibrator, and what the brain makes of that. 

We, too, like the concert-room, find here much to absorb and reflect 
upon. The story is the same as other acoustical books have to tell, and 
though it is written in easy narrative, there is no moment when we think of 
this as a popular version : the enjoyment is to be got by thinking hard and 
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to the point. The calculations involve no more than arithmetic, but the 
results must be weighed. There are concise diagrams and chosen plates 
that deserve close study. A.H.F.S. 


Proceedings of the Musical Association. Sixty-third Session, 1936-37. pp. 116. 
(Whitehead & Miller, Leeds, 1937) 21s. 

The annual volume issued by the Musical Association can generally 
be counted A Spee to provide good reading. This year, however, there 
is an unusually brilliant array of papers from experts, and furthermore 
the discussions which end each lecture are more vivacious and illuminating 
than one remembers their having been for some past years. It is to be 
hoped, as indeed it is likely, that readers of the present volume will 
obtain, each from his own ial section of these Proceedings, the 
satisfaction of watching an effective marshalling of material and that 
thrill which comes of pres in original research leading to a fresh 
orientation of the subject— eelings aroused in the present reviewer by 
the perusal of Dr. Alfred Einstein’s paper on ‘ Italian Madrigal Verse ’. 
This learned exegesis is translated by Mr. Fox Strangways and 
Mr. G. D. H. Pidcock with a resultant clarity that can only properly 
be eciated by one who has himself wrestled with the intricacies of 
Dr. Einstein's German. The only paper which would have interest for 
the general musical reader would probably be that by Mr. Alan Bush 
entitled ‘ What is Modern Music ?’, in which the question does not appear 
to have been answered with any appreciable finality, though the matter 
evidently held the audience’s attention and aroused a good deal of 
comment. The highest = of ialization was reached in Sir James 
Swinburne’s paper on ‘ I Scale ’, which to the t reviewer 
is completely incomprehensible, but judging by the discussion which 
followed it was far from that to many in the audience. Dr. Arnold Bake 
on ‘ Indian Folk Music’ has :omething new to add to knowledge on 
that subject, and both: Mr. Harold Watkins on ‘ The Secular Music of 
John Blow’ and Mr. F. H. Sawyer on ‘ The Use and Treatment of 
Canto Fermo by the Netherlands School of the Fifteenth Century’ 


contribute papers of permanent value. S. G. 


The Dramatic and The Later Works of 
R. Vaughan Williams. By Frank Howes. pp. 108 — * Musical 
ilgrim ’ Series. (Oxford University Press, 1937) 1s. 6d. 

The ‘ Musical Pilgrim’ seems to have been held up so long in a 
most laudable progress, one knows not whether in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death or merely at Doubting Castle—but at least one may 
be sure it was not at Vanity Fair—that it is an especial pleasure to witness 
this new unre’, The major works composed by Vaughan Williams 
during the last ten or twelve years are mean | Mr. Howes with a 
sympathetic but not uncritical insight, a literary skill and a wide-ranging 
allusiveness that make these — matter not only for reference, 
but for continuous reading. who have never tried their hand at 


musical analysis cannot know how difficult it is to save that kind of 
writing from dullness, and Mr. Howes is to be the more heartily com- 
mended for achieving the feat because he never goes out of his way to 
be picturesque or amusing. He can be witty and he can describe the 
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arises naturally from a it of keen observation and a practised use of 
the pen. One does not, of course, with him everywhere. It is 
possible, for example, to feel that he r overrates ‘ The Poisoned Kiss ’ 
as an all-round work of art and to envy him his immediate and effortless 
taking to the piano Concerto ; or, on the other hand, to find that such 
a supremely t example of enterprise and newly-applied mastery as 
the F Gian Genahen has left him a little cold and that he does not 
quite convey how infmitely touching, how subtle and how new in 
technique the Jane Scroop incident of the ‘ Five Tudor Portraits’ is. 
But after all this is only to wish to see one’s personal taste exhibited in 
Mr. Howes’s commentaries, from which one has no right to expect more 
than a reflection of his own, and indeed not too much of that in the 
circumstances, the ‘ Pilgrim’ series being an arena for the display of 
expository skill to a generally useful purpose, not for that of individual likes 
and dislikes. Each of these two booklets is admirably designed to induce 
those who read them to form a taste for the music of Vaughan Williams 
for themselves. They are left at liberty to take it or leave it, though 
the author makes it sufficiently plain that it will be their own loss if 
they do the latter. E. B. 


Music Libraries : their Organization and Contents, with a Biblivgraphy of 
Music and Musical Literature. By Lionel McColvin and Harolc Reeves. 
Vol. I. pp. 239. (Grafton, London, 1937) 10s. 6d. 

* Music Libraries !”’ Yes, but where are ? There is not even 
a central public library in London exclusively at service of musicians 
and music-lovers, as there should be as a matter of course, ind the 
Henry Watson Library in Manchester is so much of an exception as to 
be almost a freak. The authors of this first volume of a very useful and 
suggestive work are thus obliged to direct their advice chiefl; at the 
general public libraries who wish to establish or improve sections of 
music and musical literature. But this advice is so valuable, Mr. V.cColvin 
being himself chief librarian of an important public library in London 
and an enthusiastic advocate of the spread of musical culture arnong the 
ay gaat of such institutions, that it could easily enough be: applied 
to the establishment of a special library. However extensive that might 
be, the precepts laid down in this book are elastic enough to stretch 
themselves to any 

There are brief but very ]1 chapters on the librarian’s problems 
of cataloguing, classification, binding, sto’ and the general running 
of a library that cither makes a Gotate of inatt or specializes in it 
entirely, and a large section of the book is occupied by an excellent 
bibliography of musical literature which it is desirable an English 
library to possess (including foreign works on subjects not dealt with 
primarily or adequately by English authors). It is in the compiling of 
this list, doubtless, that Mr. Harold Reeves has taken his chief share, 
and it shows the experience of one who has handled books on music 
expertly for many years. The list is marked in such a way as to yield 
useful collections of various sizes for libraries of greater or smaller extent. 
A second volume containing a similar classified catalogue of music is 
to follow. E. B. 
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Fielden. pp. 100. (Oxford University Press, 1937) 9s. 6d. 

Taking a hint from Prof. Raymond Pearl, we may say that in a 
world as it is at present examinations are an inevitable concomitant of 
the competitive system. They are unfair and they are not an adequate 
means of assessing ability. But since there exist a thousand le for 
a single job, they are a means the lazy or harassed employer relies on 
for separating, as he imagines, the competent from the incompetent. 
Not until we relinquish that militarist’s luxury, the fear of invasion, and 
permit population to decrease to a subsistence level shall we reduce 
competition to a normal limit. Until that time the examination system 
will have to remain, a hindrance to-true education (why put obstacles 
in the way of ie who are being “ led forth" ?) and « burden alike 

In this book, which is addressed from an examiner to teachers, one 
sees how many difficulties and dangers there are in the working of this 
machine, the most pressing of all being the mental exhaustion in preparing 
for the examination and the nervous strain of the actual impact in the 
examination room. The distress for a child of letting down its school 
stamps) or of disappointing its ts is often out proportion to 
any good that may come from accumulation of knowledge. Twenty 
years ago music was more or less exempt from this competitive scramble, 
but it is now as much as any other profession a means of livelihood, and 
competition has become correspondingly bitter, so that for many 
adolescent pupils examinations are disproportionately important and 
failure a nightmare. Mr. Fielden, like all good examiners, is eager to 
humanize the business by means of a decent kindliness towards the entrant 
and by so ordering the questions (not of necessity scales first, for instance) 
that the pupil may be put as far as possible at his or her case. Here 
the problem is that of the examiner who must have, beyond and above 
his abilities as a musician, the susceptibilities of a psychologist, a hard 
task indeed as the long day goes through and one’s temper wears thin. 
But it must be done. The 
in diagnosing candidates ” post y the author. ¢ foregoing is 
not a complete description of this valuable short treatise. Much more 
will be found in it to do with details of examining, all sound advice and 
containing much practical wisdom. S. G. 


More Songs of Wild Birds. By E. M. Nicholson and Ludwig Koch. pp. viii. 
104. With three Gramophone Records. (Witherby, London, 1937) 
158. 

The valuable work of recording the calls and of wild birds, 
the first results of which were made available on the publication of these 
authors’ ‘ Songs of Wild Birds’ (reviewed in ‘ Music and Letters’ for 
July 1937), is continued in this new trio of gramophone records. Mr. Koch 
and his assistants of the Parlophone Company have had remarkable 
success under circumstances, described by him, that cannot have been 

ing and often exasperating. But anyone who has done 
bird-watching will recognize the feelings and know the supreme satis- 
faction of having brought off a coup of this kind. One never can gauge 
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what the outcome of such a confrontation of bird and man will be. Did 
Mr. Koch, for instance, realize what a pertinent historical document he 
was preparing when he passed for publication this splendid record of tne 
curlew’s cry, which has at the end the menacing sound of a cruising 
aeroplane as a distant accompaniment ? Gradually, no doubt, the question 
of interference with this delicate ing will be solved. One is 

enough to have what is already off and can hardly expect these 
experts to go to the expense of transporting their material to such wilds 
as have no neighbouring trains or "planes to interrupt. Yet those are 
not the only difficulties, for it appears that even a boisterous wind will 
set up a roar in the microphone which can ruin the reception of bird song. 
It is therefore the more astonishing that such truthful and telling results 
should have been obtained. 

The sounds of twenty-one birds are recorded. At the end of the 
volume Mr. Nicholson has tabulated an analysis of each record with a 
timing column giving the place in each section of the various sounds 
to be heard. A stop-watch is of help here. Some of the records are 
particularly beautiful, notably those of the skylark and the curlew, by 
chance both on the same record. The conversation in the heronry is 
extraordinarily interesting to follow ; the record of the blackcap and 
garden warbler, by bringing into close order two songs that need careful 
differentiation by the casual listener, illustrates the use to which recording 
of this kind may be put; and finally the long last side gives a sound- 
picture of varied songs and calls that in a town-dweller provokes an acute 
sensation of nostalgia. Ss. G. 


Mein Weg nach Bayreuth. By Houston Stewart Chamberlain. pp. 92. 
(Bruckmann, Munich, 1937.) 

‘Mein Weg nach Bayreuth’, a chapter from Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain’s studies of his mental development, ‘ Lebenswege meines 
Denkens’ (1919), republished on the anniversary of Cosima Wagner’s 
birth, is a touching little record of the adventures among masterpieces 
of a young, too-impressionable soul. The drama and poetry of Shake- 
ro not ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays’, ravished the delicate, unread, 

irteen-year-old son of an English admiral, studying for the army at 
Cheltenham College. The music of Beethoven, played to him in 
Switzerland during his recuperation there from the breakdown caused 
by his school sufferings, was the oasis in which he glimpsed a new 
meaning in life. In Switzerland he met kindred spirits at last—cultured 
Germans, the salt of the earth, they seemed. He settled there, imbibing 
German culture con amore from a tutor. There he fell upon Wagner. 

A too-impressionable soul, we said. The manner of this record 
suggests that the circumstances of his boyhood—the antipathetic 
surroundings, the lack of systematic education—unhinged Chamberlain ; 
that his adolescent sensibility suffered an over-excitation which perman- 
ently arrested the development of his critical faculty. For these adventures 
of his obsess him ; he sees in them the hand of Fate ; he bases obiter 
dicta upon them. At that first hearing of Beethoven he had crept into 
an armchair and lain there immobile ; whenever possible he still listens 
to his music in this attitude, he tells us, because its motion is inward, 
invisible, spiritual—whereas to Wagner he had had to move about, for 
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Wagner’s dynamics are supra-musical, visual : “‘ his music is not heard 
—or only, so to speak, an echo of it—if the image that forms its soul 
is not perceived. . . . In those days I felt that instinctively ; to-day I 
know it”. 

system of thought. And why? Because in Germany-conscious Wagner 
—“ the man who gave an aim to my longings and shape to my intuitions ” 
—he could perceive; as he could not in Goethe, for instance, that 
cosmopolitan luminary, the sense of his youthful love for that country. 
Wagnerian music-drama, the of German culture, revealed the 
Absolute. Bayreuth, Wagner’s in the end his own home, was the 
of his thought we are reminded in a preface by Dr. Paul Bilow. 
Dr. Goebbels is cited to testify to the part it played in the formation of 
National-Socialist ideology. Chamberlain hailed Hitler as a saviour. 
At his funeral in Bayreuth in 1926 the flags of the S.A. by the graveside 
“* were solemnly lowered . . . in a last greeting ”’. R. L. J. 


Alban Berg : mit Bergs ei, iften und Beitrdgen von Theodor Wiesengrund- 
Adorno und Bratt Kienek. Willi Reich. pp. 208. (Reichner, 


Vienna, 1937.) 

know [and a deal more besides] would not approve of Dr. ch 
life of , which occupies a mere twelve pages of his book. This brief 
summary is completely devoid of anything sensational. The composer’s 
career is recounted year by year in the manner of a calendar. Here is 
an example : 

his eters at this period, however, show that he was uncommonly wel ead and had 


And so on until the last tragic days of 1935. 
to let the reader’s imagination for itself. 
is almost complete for that purpose ; and no one could fail to be impressed 
by his laconic description of the dying man’s heroism. But he could, 
if he had wanted to, have brought more vividly before our eyes the 
personality of one to whom he was so close. That Berg was lovable is 
evident from the devotion of his friends and from the eloquent portraits 
included in this volume. But there are times when deduction is less 
satisfying than a first-hand record. It is so difficult to know any man 
that genuine knowledge of such an unusual person as would have 
been worth preserving. Perhaps one day Dr. Reich will the half- 
implied promise of his Nachwort and supplement this excellent summary 
with a more detailed and more human biography. 

The rest of the book consists of analyses of Berg’s works by Theodor 
Wiesengrund-Adorno, Ernst Kfenek and Dr. Reich hi A 
with a reprint of ’s published articles. The whole volume is thus 


a comprehensive book, written by authoritative musicians who take 
their enthusiasm for granted and devote all their energies to explanation. 
Berg’s music offers a fruitful field for commentary, not onl because the 


to initiates, 
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but also because the structure of his movements is often too elaborate 
to 

of 


e ‘Chamber Concerto’, with divisions and subdivisions galore. 
What, it may be asked, is the point of all this artifice, when himself 
carpentry in order to appreciate his music answer would be, I 
suppose, that craftsmanship is satisfied by its own thoroughness and 
justified by the completeness of the end it achieves. If the total goodness 
of a work of art is the product of a number of individual operations 
which are forgotten when the whole is studied, then those operations 
have a direct value that needs no further defence. The exercise of 
craftsmanship can also have an indirect value by its influence on the 
mind of the creator, disposing him to canalize his emotions within fixed 
and oo give vast tall 

Berg was clearly one of those artists who are torn by two allegiances. 
With an almost pedantic for niceties of formal structure he com- 
bined the emotional outl of a true romantic. The tension created 
by these two allegiances may well have been the cause or symbol of that 
neurotic temperament which is evident not only in his ay ty suicide 
but also in his curious choice of subjects for his two operas. gf ma 
artist is the one who furiously pursues his art without distraction from 
another world. It is when a man is torn between the passion of his 
intellect and the passion of his emotions that a crisis occurs. Does the 
end of the violin Concerto signify that Berg’s restless spirit had found 
peace at last ? J. A. W. 


Accidentien und Tonalitét in den Musikdenkmdlern 

By Willi Apel. pp. 82. (Triltsch & Huther, in, 1936.) 

Of all the problems that vex the minds of musicologists—trying, at 
times, the very heart and reins—musica ficta is still the most exasperating. 
The interpretation of rhythm in non-mensural texts can be delicate 
enough, but is rarely so puzzling in detail. The peculiar embarrassment 
of musica ficta (to use the general term sanctioned by tradition) is that 
though its interpretation makes no difference to the structure of a 
composition it affects very considerably the colour and, in the last resort, 
the actual sense of the music. There is nothing quite comparable to this 
difficulty in other arts. Students of poetry may have to face the problem 
of a corrupt text and historians of painting may have to decide what lies 
beneath a cracked and discoloured surface ; but they do riot have to 
understanding of contemporary interpreters. 

It has long been realized that the best a to a solution lies 
not in a rigid a plication of the principles of theoretical writers to the 
surviving texts of vocal music, but rather in a thorough analytical examina- 
tion of instrumental tablatures, where the notation by symbols distinguishes 
accurately between naturals and accidentals. It is true that these 
tablatures are not an absolute and final court of appeal, since (a) they 
may contain errors, (5) they may sometimes be mechanical transcriptions 
of vocal music in staff notation, and (c) there may be a distinction between 
the use of chromatic alteration in vocal and in instrumental music. But 
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the known vagaries of staff notation. 

Dr. Apel’s approach to the question is by the particular way of the 
organ tablatures of the late fifteenth and the sixteenth century. His 
view, which is shared by an increasing number of students at the 


day, is that modern editors have been far too in their additions 
to ancient texts. The principie of a chromatic ing note, valid enough 
in final cadences, has extended to other compositions, with 


the result that the original variety of the ity has often been reduced 
to a commonplace and stylistically inaccurate alternation of tonic and 
dominant. The excess is not confined simply to the leading note ; once 
G is sharpened in a su cadence in A minor, it is only natural that 
a preceding F should follow suit. Before long the virgin page has been 
covered with a mass of arbitrary and often superfluous accidentals. 

Dr. Apel’s examination of his texts leads him to lay down the rule, 
which indeed might justly be accepted a priori, that final cadences are 
to be carefully distinguished from cadential passages in the course of a 
composition. And even in final cadences care must be observed to guard 
against extravagance. It was undoubtedly a frequent mannerism of the 
period to delay the leading-note till the last possible moment. A 
timate C%, for instance, is often correctly preceded by a number of 
Ch’s ; or again the cadence may seem to hesitate between the flat and 
sharp seventh, and a C4 may occur between two C#’s. Both these cases 
are attested by examples in tablature. 

In the old German tablature, to which Dr. Apel refers freely, the 
upper part is in staff notation and hence subject to the same ambiguities 
as vocal music. It is a pity, therefore, that he has occasionally based 
his argument on the absence of chromatic alteration in this upper part, 
where there is bound to be uncertainty. I am not sure, cither, that he 
has satisfactorily proved his contention that in transcriptions of vocal 
music the sim , while 
in the ornamented version it will remain ned. His examples” 
from the ‘ Buxheimer Orgelbuch’ are not usive, since here the 
upper part is in staff notation. 

Inevitably in a subject of this kind there will be room for disagreement, 
and perhaps some readers will feel that Dr. Apel has once or twice been 
too rigid in his zeal for banishing the editor’s interference. But there is 
no doubt that he has dons a useful service in stating his principles so 
clearly, and if he can persuade editors to think before they act and to 
ponder his evidence, he will have contributed materially to our under- 
standing of old music. The effect of the scrupulous attitude which he 
advocates with such just reason is to reveal a treatment of harmony much 
more colourful and varied than what.remains after the activities of over- 
anxious editors, Our final prayer should be to be delivered from the 
fanatics of both kinds—those who present a completely plain text of all 
old music, as bare of accidentals as a whitewashed wall, under the 
impression that they are showing a scholarly fidelity to the original, and 
those who rush to the other extreme and lard their published scores with 
sharps and flats thick as autumnal leaves in Vallombrosa. Here, as so 


often elsewhere, the mean is golden. J. A. W. 
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Zur Technik der Magnificat-Komposition des 16. Jahrhunderts. By Carl-Heinz 
Illing. pp. 71, with chronological list of Magnificats to 1620, pp. 57. 
(Kallmeyer, Wolfenbittel, 1936.) 

This is a study for specialists in sixteenth-century polyphony. The 
author’s object is to examine the use of psalm-tones in polyphonic settings 
of the Magnificat, cither as simple canti fermi or in a decorated form. 
This involves an explanation of the two forms of the psalm-tones (Roman 
and German) in use at the time, a demonstration of the forms that 
decoration was apt to take, a digest of the relation of polyphonic settings 
to the structure of the text, and, most important, a detailed examination, 
with special reference to Palestrina, of the principles of structure and the 
relationship of subsidiary parts to the princi e. The book is thus 
a study not merely of technique but also of form. The list of Magnificats 
at the end is carried out with great thoroughness and with every facility 
for easy reference. J. A.W. 


Die Variationstechnik der Virginalisten im Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. 
Lucia Neudenberger. pp. 70. riltsch & Huther, Berlin, 1937.) 
A doctoral dissertation, in which methods of the English virginal- 
ists, aon in the ‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book ’, are analysed in 
detail. ere is evidence of industry and careful examination, but the 
essay cannot be said to add very much to our knowledge of the subject. 
Van den Borren’s study of the sources of English keyboard music is 
naturally drawn upon, and the author follows him in stressing the close 
relationship between Cabezon and the English masters, examining in 
detail the resemblances between Bull’s ‘ Spanish Pavan’ and Cabezon’s 
* Pavana italiana’. Chappell is quoted from ‘ Music of the 
Olden Time ’ (1859), not fom the revised version, ‘ Old English Popular 
Music’, edited by Wooldridge, There is a slip in the date of Simpson’s 

Division Vioi ’ on page 45. J. A. W. 


} der Melodik von Bach bis Mozart ; die musikalische Inter- 
mon ag Hans Zingerle. pp. 51. (Rohrer, Baden nr. Vienna, 
1937. 

This is a study of the evolution of the cadence during the eighteenth 
century with particular reference to its melodic forms. is the 
starting-point, and the various figurations, rhythms and harmonies 
leading towards and away from the dominant are studied and classified 
with painstaking precision. In the second half of the century, in the 
work of Mozart and his contemporaries, we are shown the uses of notes 
extrancous to the harmony, anticipations, rhythms in dotted notes and 
also the added means of expression derived from alterations and 

Attention is, of course, given to all this in the textbooks on harmony 
and, more particularly, in the study of instrumental part-writing, but 
little research has been done on the formation of the melodic phrase 
with a view to classifying the different types of decorative and expressive 
elements. There is an objection to this, namely, that the researcher is 
probing sacrilegiously into the mystery of inspiration. On the other hand, 
style, especially as the German and French critics see it, is capable in 
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all its manifestations of being subjected to the closest scientific analysis. 
Herr Zingerle’s work is a treatise on a type of musical ornamentation, 
practised as often as not according to a nceived pattern the 
variations of which were extremely limited. His work may be extended 
to the analysis of melody not only where “ punctuation ” is concerned, 
but in statements, developments and modulations. The numerous 
illustrations in music type lose somewhat by being all transposed into 
C major or minor ; the thought occurs that the choice of key may have 
been connected with the use of certain licences. E. L. 


Federico Mompellio. (Vie nuove della storia musicale. Edited by 
Fausto Torrefranca.) . 237. (Hoepli, Milan, 1937.) 
Whaever-dennieen blanc with any master of the Italian madrigal 

finds himself in a ious position at present. Separate studies in 


through such separate studies. a F. Mompellio, librarian and 
professor of musical history at the nservatorio of Parma, has wisely 
epth 


of the great madrigalists, whose villanelle, canzonette and scherzi ever throw 
new light on their “ serious ” compositions. ee ee 
speaking, is not easily determined. (It was certainly not Sicily, whi 

no outstanding master of the madrigal before him.) But at 
the time he made his first appearance as a composer, shortly before 1563, 
the madrigal was already so highly developed as a form of musical 


expression that he need not be assigned to any “ school ”. 
He travelled much in his youth and found hi in Lombardy early 
in his career. It seems to me most probable that he received his most 


decisive impressions in Milan, a city which, about 1555, possessed in 


Pietro T: a great and resolute master who inclined to the new 
of the igal. Vinci came too late to be a pupil of Cipriano de Rore, 


of the whole is still lacking ; and yet that survey is to be made only = A 
cnoosing a ae nite region as su yyect stu y- at region 1s 
; Sicily, considered as a “ musical island”, and at its centre he has a , 
one of its most important musicians—Pictro Vinci of Nicosia. 
3 inci, born about 1540, was maestro di cappella at Santa Maria Maggiore aI : 
at Bergamo between 1568 and 1580 ; he returned to Sicily in 1581 and — 
died at his birthplace in 1584. About his personality and the circumstances Se 
4 of his life we know little more than what may be gathered from the os 
dedications in his published works. His artistic legacy, on the other ee 
hand, is the more abundant. Apart from a series of masses and motets, 
q there are two books of eight books of similar works 
; in five parts, as well as one each in four and three parts : probably . 
some 250 pieces in all, a body of work with which Vinci, it is true, does Ea | 
; not match that of Ruffo, Lassus, Marenzio, Vecchi or Monteverdi, but h : 
at any rate that of a composer like Striggio or Andrea Gabrieli. 
: Vinci bears no comparison with any of these masters. It is significant i Tae 
that he found it almost impossible to interest more than one publisher : 2 
(Scotto of Venice) in his work and that he is but rarely represented in Y Ae 
the collections of his time—a safe indication of the standing of a musician a 
3 in the sixteenth century. What he lacked above all was the versatility Gi: . 


_ Being ignorant of 
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like almost all the rest of the generation of musicians who began their 
careers in 1550 or thereabouts. He may be a place somewhere 
near Alessandro Striggio, with whom indeed ened 
common, although his work is gentler and iess acrid. 
Mompellio has subjected Vinci's madrigals to a most painstaking 
investigation. He with a sketch of the and the history of 
the madrigai before the appearance of Vinci, in the course of which he 
villota arcaica. (But this is another story.) He adduces all 
the known historical data, examines both texts and music, and thus 
summarizes his judgment of Vinci ; 
Pietro Vinci may be as 
century igal, i.e. of that type of madri sly dusiog the fist half of the 


kinds 
but employs all its colours intelligently—a species w i 


One is especially teful for the appendix to this book, which contains 
complete in score and allowing 
new editions fala’, ol. I), which curiously enough 
are not mentioned. One is thankful, too, for the survey of the Sicilian 
madrigalists found in a second appendix and forming a basis for a regior:al 
history of music. Mompellio’s exposition abounds in shrewd and excellent 
observations, and it is a pleasure to find that he draws attention to the 
high poetic quality of some of the texts of Sannazzaro and Torquato 
Tasso, eee he regards them as anonymous, The problem of the 
piece, a that gave no rise to offence because it contained words 
which to make sense. A. E. 


pe al should have the distinction of 
reachi Mario Corsi, does not tell us 
much t T that is new, but he has chosen his material with 

iods which go to the heart of the matter, varied incidents and side- 
lights which enable him to bring into focus greater men than the singer 
¢ most moving episode in the book is that which tells the story of the 
first performance of ‘ Otello’ at Milan. Tamagno himself, however, 
was a sufficiently remarkable individual to deserve a bi phy such as 
this. His first meeting with a musician who knew something of singing 
was disastrous. “ If you go on working ”, said the director of the Turin 
his admission to the school was 
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‘ and rhythmic style, is a very reticent master. The boldest venture he 
ie gs permits himself is his setting of a fragment from Dante’s erno ’, 
Bi 2 which it would have been most revealing to compare with other settings 
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out of the question. Some time later, Tamagno did sing in the chorus 
and when another singer fell ill, was entrusted with a very small part. 
It was an opportunity, and a robust top-note sung, incidentally, against 
the natural trend of the melody, sufficed to call attention to his exceptional 
powers. Yet, although the rare qualities of the voice were soon univer- 
sally admitted, for many years T: remained, intellectually, a 
chorister. How an actor he must have been in those early days is 
shown by the photographs here reproduced, where the gestures, the 

itions of arms and hands, suggest neither individuality nor life. 
career of a successful singer does not encourage modesty ; the immense 
sums paid to him were not li to him that it is worth striving 
for better things. So it was only when he came to study ‘ Otello’ under 
Verdi’s tuition (how Verdi dreaded the prospect of a single idle hour in 
his company !) and with the assistance of Boito that his gift for imbibing a 
certain amount of knowledge revealed itself. He made ‘ Otello’ his own 
and there has been no one to equal his unforgettable performance both as 


singer and actor. 

In the last years of his career he was, in sense, a great artist. 
‘Those who heard him in Rossini’s ‘ Guglielmo Tell ’ will never forget the 
compelli icism with which he invested the phrase “ Ah, Matilde, io 


pelling 
’'amo”’. us only should that music be sung ; ee 
immortalized by gramophone records, give us ing more a cheap 
pene Ho ic irony that having the fulness of his 
powers, he should have to retire from the stage at a much earlier age 
than most singers. 

Little that he said or wrote seems to be of value ; but Signor Corsi 
reports one phrase which deserves to be known: “ To speak or to sing is, 
for me, the same thing, and often it is easier to sing than to A 
Singers and teachers of singing who believe that forcing the voice is part 
of sound training would do well to remember Tamagno’s dictum which, 
by the way, is also that of Chaliapin. F. B. 
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Atterberg, Kurt, Ballade and Passacaglia on a Theme in the Character of a 
Swedish Folksong. . 38. Miniature Score. (Eulenburg, ee: 
Goodwin & Tabb, London) 3. 
There seems to be some disproportion in this work between the Ballade 
and the Passacaglia sections. Personally, I should have liked the Passa- 
lia considerably lengthened and many of the redundancies in the 
ade cut out. The theme of the second section, a rhythmically altered 
version of the first part of the folksong-like theme of the Ballade, is so 
excellent to build upon that I feel the composer has not taken all the 
opportunities it offers. The thought is everywhere charming and fresh 
without pretending to profundity, and an understanding jormance 
of the work would make an excellent impression. The idiom is only 
mildly “‘ modern ”’. 


Bach, Die Kunst der Fuge, arranged for two Pianos from the Edition by 
Wolfgang Graeser by Erich Schwebsch. (Kallmeyer, Wolfenbittel 


& 
This ent arrangement for two pianos makes the work more 
accessible. Except for occasional doublings to fill out the sonorities, the 
music has not been interfered with. nd 


In rescuing from the comparative obscurity of the Bachgesellschaft 
edition this set of three movements Prof. Whittaker has given choral 
societies a useful Christmas present. The introductory note gives the 
as to the ancestry of the music. No. 1 is a setting 
of the chorale ‘ Vom Himmel hoch da komm ich her ’ with the melody 
in the trebie. No. 2 is a hymn-stanza to the words ‘ Freut euch und 
jubilirt ’. Here there is no part for the basses. No. 3 is a Gloria in Bach’s 
own fanfarish style. It must be vastly pleasant to sing. ‘6 

S. G. 


Bach, Adagio from the Organ Toccata in C major, No. 1. Adapted for Piano 
Solo by Myra Hess. (Oxford University Press) 1s. 6d. 

—— Schafe kinnen sicher weiden, from the Cantata, Was mir behagt. Tran- 
scribed for Piano Solo by Mary Howe. {Oxford University Press) 2s. 
The former is a skilful arrangement of what is becoming as much a 

favourite with Miss Hess for of encore as was formerly her other 

“ find ”, the chorale prelude, ‘ Jesu, joy of man’s desiring ’, with which 
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she ravished the senses of a Queen’s Hall audience for the first time 
imaginable streams of pure music. It appears in a useful arrange- 
manipulate phrasing) the musician who had the good fortune to 
replace it on the market some months ago in an edition for two pianos. 

S. G. 


Bliss, Arthur, Checkmate. Ballet in One Scene with a Prologue. Piano 

Score. (Novello, London.) 10s. 

Piano versions of ballet scores such as this offer the reader doubly- 
diluted music. Fortunately I was able to hear the performance of the 
work when it was broadcast some little time ago under the composer’s 
direction, so that my task is lighter than it would be had I to search among 
the bare bones of the piano score for the essential thought. The idea of 

ing the stage into a gigantic chessboard whereon humanized 
chessmen play out a symbolic game is excellent, and the idea has been 
vividly realized in music which the dancers must feel gives endless oppor- 
tunities for movement. What I miss in the score, *cwever, is evidence 
of a single musical personality. It seems to be more the product of a 
search an exact equation between music and movement, a search 
that has led the composer in diverse directions, rather than the expression 
of a single span of emotion and thought broken up to meet contrasti 
dramatic and artistic exigencies. It may be wrong to demand this 
ballet-music ; ps visual unity is more essential. But I cannot help 
not destroyed the evidence of a single musical personality, are artistically 
superior. the vitality and significance of 
‘ ’, for it is indeed a in English ballet. ac! 


Caustun, Thomas, Morning Service and Evening Service, for Four Voices _ 
(S.A.T.B.). Edited by 


Edmund H. Fellowes. (Tudor Church 
Bos, 96.) (Oxford University Press) 1s. 
Weelkes, Thomas, Evening Service, for Five Voices (S.A.A.T.B.)._ Edited 
peony H. Fellowes (Tudor Church Mune, Series I No. 96). 
( University Press) 1s. 
The name of Caustun or Causton is practically unknown to musicians, 
and only one or two specimens of his work, a ‘ Venite exultemus and a 
Communion Service have been printed. The present work is edited from 
Day’s ‘ Certaine Notes’ (1560) and a British Museum manuscri 
Caustun was a bold writer who seemingly delighted in flouting the ru 
of counterpuint (as there are so many misprints in Day's edition 
Dr. Fellowes is inclined to think that the are also the result of care- 
lessness in inting, but the consecutives occurring in the second bar of 
page 9 of the Morning Service seem stronger than the editor’s suggested 
emendation). Weelkes’s Service is perhaps less bold, but has a much 
wider span, and the cadences are not so irritatingly frequent. a 
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Clément, Jacques (Clemens non Papa), Vox dicentis: clama. _ 
Mated bor Advent and other Penitential Seasons. Edited by 
Collins. (Chester, Lo — 
This motet reveals a most i ependent-minded composer. Si 
touches abound, particularly in the final where nie wy ston 
the B minor cadence, and where the suspension of a minor sixth over the 
sharpened third produces a curious effect. A beautiful work. a 


Corelli, , 48 Sonate a tre, edited by Waldemar Wochl. Vols. I-IV: 
12 Sonate camera, Op. 2; Vol. V : Sonate da chiesa, ea 3, Nos. 1-3. 
For two violins, violoncello and piano. (Barenreiter- 
When the viola of a string quartet sprains his wrist or misses 


it from next door or have one waiting to pla quintets, the problem 


*s sonatas, whether the sonate da camera or the sonate da chiesa, 
an admirable choice for music in the home. This edition, 
yet to be completed, is both scholarly and practical. The 
ization of the continuo is faithful to the implications of the figuring 
and the treatment is sufficiently ily A net pede even pianists of moderate 


Se 


paniment. 
Motet : Adolescentulus sum, for Soprano with 2 Flutes, Violins and 


Motet : Venite exultemus Domino, for Soprano and Contralto with 

Organ accompaniment. 

Treiziéme Concert, for 2 Violoncellos, unaccompanied. (Editions de 
Oiseau Lyre, Paris.) 

Mrs. Louise B. M. Dyer, to whose “ Lyre-Bird Press” we owe, 
among other valuable things, a magnificently uced complete edition 
of the works of Francois Couperin (disti among his namesakes 
as “ le grand”), is laying musicians under an additional obligation by 

some of that master’s works accessible by separate publication. 
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Roi: He train, the other three members have to face the probiem oi what to play. 
— 
ka 

— 
— 
ay ei. players will easily able to embroider the written text, ey can 
ao Ae succeed in persuading the string players that they are within their rights 
—, a: in doing so. The complete edition will be an invaluable addition to any 

Chamber-music library. A.W 
J. 

Maurice Cauchie : 
— Air a boire : Epitaphe d’un paresseux. Duet for Soprano and Baritone, 
— with Piano accompaniment. 
Air strieux Musette. Duet for 2 Mezzo-so with Piano accom- 
— 
— 
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It is easy enough to obtain Couperin’s harpsichord pieces at a reasonable 
price, but the fact that any other music of his can be t 
in the same way is responsible for the all too widespread impression 

he was exclusively a clavecinist. These six specimens from three different 
categories of his work show that this is by no means the case convincingly 
enough to induce music-lovers to adventure farther into his output of 
church music, chamber music and songs, and they will find that his 
versatility and range is very much greater than could have been 

by those who know only the keyboard music, though that will still 
retain for them the singular charm and vitality no essay of his in any 
other medium can diminish in their view. 

The chamber music, at any rate the delicious ‘ Ritratto dell’ Amore ’, 
comes nearest in spirit to the ichord pieces, and although this 
Concerto has the rather more rigid formality of a suite, some of the 
fanciful titles of its movements (‘ Le je-ne-scay-quoy ’, ‘ L’et Coctera ou 
Menuets ’, and so on) rouse that faint and delighted suspicion of some 
sort of programmatic conception, which indeed the music confirms with 
elegant discretion. The ‘ Courante frangaise ’ is a particularly interesting 
movement, for it keeps up all through the rhythmic ambiguity (3-2 = 
6-8) which that dance-form usually shows only in the final cadence. The 
Concerto for two cellos is a slight but attractive work the top part of 
which could be played by a viola by a performer who can read the 
tenor clef or will take the trouble to write out a transcription. 

Of the songs the ‘ Epitaphe d’un paresseux ’ (words “ de feu Monsieur 


de la Fontaine ”, 1706) is the more striking example : a character sketch 
of an almost Purcellian raciness. The ‘ Musette ’ is too slender 
for separate publication : a very simple strophic song with a 


triple rhythm towards the end and its written-out broadening of the final 
cadence, is the more beautiful ; the other, in E major, the more curious, 
with its violin bass (the only bass clef, appearing in the last stave, is a 
misprint), its occasional mouth-organ harmony (e.g. bars 4-5) and its 
charmingly overlapping flute and voice parts. E. B. 


Filtz, Anton, Symphony, E flat major. 
Schwindl, C. Friedrich, Symphony, F major. 


Early Classical Symphonies, Arranged and/or Edited by Adam Carse. 
(Augener, London.) Scores, 2s. each; Parts, 3s. 6d. per set ; 
Extra 8d. each ; Continuo, 2s. each 


The early classical symphonies being brought to light by Mr. 
offer a mine of delightful music for amateur and school orchestras. 
above additions to the series also show that these early eighteenth-century 


symphonic com minor though they were, were no spinners of music 
preconceived patterns. An examination 
Filtz’s Symphony, with its dramatic interpellations, is s ent evidence 
of their ind ~) a Indeed, it is remarkable what they achieved 
within a predominantly tonic-dominant framework. The editing is 
excellent. E. R. 


| 
rone accompaniment to words that draw a far from austere moral with es 
the feigned demureness so characteristic of French eighteenth-century art. Sa: 
The motets are farthest removed from the Couperin we all know. oe 
The limpid ‘ Venite’ in E minor, with its almost medieval turn into ae 
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Finzi, Gerald, Haste on, my Joys! (Robert Bridges). Partsong for 
S.S.C.T.B. (Oxford University Press) 5d. 
My Spirit sang all day (Robert Bridges). Partsong for S.C.T.B. 
(Oxford University Press) 3d. 
These are models of what should be. Not only has the 
com succeeded in turning the plastic word-rhythms of the poems into 
isfying musical rhythms, but he has done so with the simplest of means. 
Choirs will find delightful exercise in making clear the numerous deft 
contrapuntal touches. E. R. 


Gibbs, C. Armstrong, Deborah and Barak. A Cantata for Contralto, 
Baritone, Mixed Chorus and Orchestra. Op. 88. Vocal Score. 
(Winthrop Rogers ; Boosey & Hawkes, London) 33. 

Within the fairly conventional harmonic framework of this Cantata 
the composer manages to say many felicitous things. It is also interesting 
to watch how his craftsmanship enables the choir, even if but an amateur 
body, to bring off somewhat adventurous harmonic changes. This work, 
then, in striking the mean between the conventional and experimental, 
will recommend itself to those choirs looking for fuller opportunities than 
the normal cantata gives. The words, adapted from the Book of Judges 

Mordaunt Currie, have given the composer many dramatic and 


picturesque points to illustrate. 
E. R. 


Gibbs, C. Armstrong, The Three Kings. A Nativity Play (Mordaunt 
Currie), Op. 89. Vocal Score. (Winthrop Rogers; Boosey & 
Hawkes, London) 3s. 

The music (of the libretto we know nothing more than what is 
by the cues in the vocal score) is recognizably Gibbs. That is, 


it is melodious, singable, deft in workmanship. It is not of any great 
difficulty. 


S. G. 


Ikonomov, Boyan, Deuxiéme Quatuor 4 cordes, A minor, Op. 16. Miniature 


Trio, E minor, for Oboe, Clarinet and Bassoon, Op. 14. (Editions 
P’Oiseau-Lyre, Paris.) 
is is Robot-music. The composer has built imposing models 
which move, gesticulate, furrow their brows and have ihe aholtanee of 
behaving in a normal manner—normal as some “ moderns ” mean the 
term, that is. But there are no central nerve ganglions to give cohesion 
and life to and an inner communication between the parts. The gesti- 
culations have, therefore, no subjective ye ager and occupy only 
the visual instead of the vital attention of onlooker. 
E. R 


Ireland, John, A London Overture, for Orchestra. Miniature Score. 
(Boosey & Hawkes, London) 4s. 
The excellence of this work lies in its concision of statement. It does 
not labour after complex sonorities, and one is never in doubt as to the 
leading lines of the music. Such accessibility, both from the playing and 
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the listening point of view, will make the work a most useful concert 
size 


pla are needed, is 

the more modest dimensions of the 
woodwind section, which dispenses with cor anglais, bass clarinet and 
double bassoon. The work is personal and full of direct lyrical melody, 
not, it is true, of a highly memorable kind, but sufficiently outstanding 


poser’s previous works. If this widening had been accompanied by an 
increased ability to forge a unified style we should have a fine work. 
Unfortunately such unification is not apparent : instead, therefore, of a 
conception spanning across seven movements, we have seven discrete 
movements with only the t to link them together. This is, however, 
no excuse for the neglect of the work, for it is far better than the successful 
* Rio Grande ’ and contains many pages of beautiful writing. The present 
arrangement, for piano duet and voices, gives (to quote the com: ) 
foreword) “a clear presentation of the contrapuntal texture of the full 
score rather than a pianistic transcription. It is to be regarded primarily 
as a student score enabling those who have not seen the full score to 
obtain a fair idea of the whole work ”. E. R. 


direction in its idiom. com seems to be easily distracted from 
the personal quest, so that first Wagner, then the Im ionists, then the 
dance-music idiom of his native country are by imitation. This 
is all the more regrettable since strong personal traits are also apparent 
and the writing is everywhere effective and well-aired. The movements 


are allegro deciso, adagio and allegro vivace, the last a reel-like movement 
of E. R. 
Moeran, E. J., Sonata for two Violins. & Hawkes, London) §3s. 


A charming little work. I say “little” not merely because it is 
short (its three movements last fifheen minutes), but because its emo- 
tional field is somewhat limited. Within this circumscribed field, however, 
the composer expresses himself with certainty, albeit not always with his 
own words, and in accents that recall the poetry of John Clare. 
The scheme of the work follows rather ly the composer’s recently 
published Trio for violin, viola and cello. The first movement has the 
same sinuous coun int and the second the delicate rhythmic conceits of 
y in the final movement, a broad and closely- 


the Trio scherzo. 
ht ia, is there a departure from the formal scheme of the 


wrought Passacaglia, 
Trio. Violinists should thoroughly enjoy this music. E. R. 


Lambert, Constant, Summer’s Last Will and Testament: A Masque. Vocal — 
Score with Piano Duet arranged by Archibald Jacob. (Oxford ty 
University Press) 10s. 6d. se 
The emotional field covered in this work is wider than in the com- - <a 
McEwen, John B., String Quartet, E minor. Score (Boosey & Hawkes, Fee. 
London) 7s. 6d. 
This music, interesting as much of it is, suffers chiefly from a lack of ie 
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Oxford Orchestral Series. Edited by W. Gillies Whittaker. (Oxford 

University Press.) 

Boyce, William, Pan and Syrinx and The Power of Music, Overtures for 
Strings and Optional Woodwind. Transcribed and Edited by 
Constant Lambert. Scores, 2s. 6d. each. Parts 4d. each. 

Foster, Arnold, A Suite of Morris Dance Tunes, for Strings and Piano 
with Optional Woodwind. Score, 2s. 6d. Piano Part, 1s., Parts, 
6d. each. 

Foster Arnold, A Sword Dance Suite, for Strings and Piano with 
Optional Woodwind. Score, 3» Piano Part, 1s. Parts 6d. each. 

Purcell, Dido and Aeneas. An Instrumental Suite edited for Strings 
and Continuo by Edward J. Dent. Score 2s. 6d., Piano Part 1s., 

Parts 6d. each. 

Here is some excellent music for amateur and other orchestras. 
Arnold Foster’s arrangements of folk-dance tunes are the product of a 
musician steeped in the language of folk music, which is only another 
way of saying they are direct, bold and entirely at one with the tunes. 
The two Overtures by Boyce, printed now for the first time, are wholly 
delightful. Each consists of a slow opening movement followed by a 
quicker section. There are seven movements in the Purcell Suite. Those 
unfamiliar with the transcendent qualities of Purcell’s mind have only 
to play over the first few bars of the Overture to be convinced of its great- 
ness. The editing is excellent. ead 


Tovey, Donald Francis, Concerto in C major, for Violoncello and Orchestra. 
Op. 40. Arrangement for Violoncello and Piano, the violoncello 
eg and bowed by Pau Casals. (Oxford University Press) 
10s. 6d. 

Sir Donald Tovey, who as a scholar has the enthusiastic following 
his ym ote learning and unique wit are bound to command, has 
never had many adherents as a composer. That is quite natural, for 
only creative musicians who advertise and try to carry out certain 
“tendencies” surround themselves with disciples. The quality of a 
composer’s work, however, is not determined the number of those 
who cry it up on his behalf, as we have only too painfully learnt, and 
here, quite undefended, stands a noble work that can very well be trusted 
to take care of itself in the long run. Not an exciting work, it is true, and 
one whose unobtrusive qualities might fail to assert themselves if it were 
not materially assisted by the lamentable fact that cello concertos of 
the first rank are to be counted on the fingers of one hand without even 
going so far as the thumb position. Thematically this Concerto may 
not be very striking and harmonically it is unadventurous, as things 
nowadays ; but as an achievement in musical architecture it is all of a 
piece in design and shows evidence of the finest craftsmanship in every 
detail. What is more, detail is always subordinate and relevant to the 
planning of the whole. 

That such a master of musical analysis as Sir Donald Tovey could 
be trusted to turn out a large-scale work of the most satisfying proportions 
was to be taken for granted ; but only those who, knowing what they 
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do of his scholastic and literary work, are di to do so a priori could 
venture to call this an “ academic” work. Its composer knows far too 
much about the great precedents in musical creation to make the 
elementary mistakes of minor academics who imagine that they have 
turned out a masterpiece when their music has been carefully based on 
a formal scheme which happers to be that of some successful classic. 
He is aware that formal lection does not exist in the abstract, but is 
attained only now and again by a master who, instinctively or deliberately, 
contrives to find the form most to his matter. Sir Donald himself 
does tile, ing, a work in the classical 
form simply because he pens to think in a classical idiom. The 
returns of his rondo theme, for instance, are by no means orthodox, but 
seem formally regular because they suit the angular humour of the very 


The writing for the solo instrument, whose difficulties are made less — 


discouraging by the editing of Pau Casals (to whom the work is dedicated), 
is always extremely RIO and its combination with the orchestra 
is made with a technical skill that secures an endless range of varied 
effect and shows the scholar condescending graciously to take practical 
with unfailing skill. E. B. 


Walton, William, Jn Honour of the City of London (William Dunbar), for 

Prem), pogo and Orchestra. Vocal Score. (Oxford University 

1s. gd. 

This work was commissioned for the 1937 Leeds Festival. It is a 
picturesque and brilliant setting of a poem by William Dunbar (1465- 
1520), but its effectiveness lies rather in the presenting of the material 
than in the original nature of the ideas themselves. I know it is hazardous 
with such a work as this, where the ideas are purely orchestral and choral, 
to pass judgment from a reading of the vocal score ; but the condensation 
of the orchestral tissue into two staves does, to a great extent, focus the 
mind of the reader on to the fundamental harmonic and melodic ideas. 
If in this case the latter are not particularly distinguished or original, 
the composer has done everything in his power to lift them into 
and give them an exciting impetus. The work is admirably balanced 
view of some that it is unduly noisy. There is a long pianissimo middle 
section which serves as an effective contrast to the strenuousness of the 
rest. E. R. 


Walton, William, ‘ Under the Greenwood Tree’ (Shakespeare). Song for 
Voice and Piano. (Oxford University Press) 2s. 
This song is taken from the music specially composed for the film 
‘ As you like it.’ It is a charmingly simple setting, perfectly adequate 
to the demands of the film, yet lacking a personal imprint. Fine technical 
rather than emotion thes given the song 
compass is from D to G. ae 


b 
chara ristic tune 
2 
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Deutsche Musikkultur. Cassel. tember 1997. 
Raabe: Peter Cornelius. ohlfahrt : Ur-Bruckner. Koehn : 
Wagner und Bruckner. Lebede: Von Sinn und Art der Arbeit an den 
Festspielen. Wallner: Michael Haydn. Trautwein: 


The Cornelius article deals with certain aspects of Mottl’s re- 
orchestration of ‘ The Barber of Bagdad’. That on the original Bruckner 

. (“In Bruckner’s music, in the darkness of hi pedal points, 
God become dark. E ing in Bruckner’s music has its beginning 


Wagner, Bruckner is . . . free from such matters”. is is a well- 
written article, the work, one gathers, of a member of what the i 
to the section calls “ die junge Generation”. The article on Mi 
Haydn is also an informative, well-marshalled contribution. That on 
Bayreuth reviews the history of that famous experiment and speaks 
hopefully of its future. nee 


Dreiklang. Vienna. ber 1937. 
Jonas: Uber neue Musik. Schenker : Urlinientafel zu Haydns ‘ Chorale 
St. Antomi’. Oster: Vom Sinn des langen Vorschlags. Jonas : 


Beethoveniana. 

The first article is a lengthy review and discussion of a series of lectures 
on modern music given by Ernst Krenek and since printed. The 
Urlinientafel is interesting as an example of the intricacies an enquiring 
mind can discover in the simplest material. One still asks oneself whither 
all this ingenuity may be expected to lead. The next article is the most 
considerable of the present number. It examines, with a sufficiency of 

inent illustration, the use of the “ long grace ” (that which is included 
in the rhythmic pattern of the phrase to which it is attached) and shows 
that to write out such figurations in full is since such a pro- 
cedure obscures the melodic basis of the music and so tends to a faulty 
distribution of phrasing. 


M. Rinaldi : Giovani musicisti romani. F. Viviani: L'anfiteatro degli 
incantesimt. 

The “young Roman musicians” discussed in this instalment of 
Mario Rinaldi’s series are Annibale Bizzelli, Mario Peragallo and Gian 
Luca Tocchi. Francesco Viviani gives an interesting historical account of 
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given i 
tenary celebrations. af Carmen ’ was 
iven, and the performances, resumed in 1919 after the war interval with 


iclli’s have been continued annually ever since. 
In addition to performances ‘of Beethoven’s fifth and ninth Symphonies 


and Perosi’s oratorio ‘ La resurrezione di Cristo ’, eight by nineteen 
different composers have been performed in the am tre. 
August-September. 


C. Clausetti: Teatri lirici all’ aperto. A. Damerini: Attilio Brugnoli. 

A. Bonaventura : anniversario della morte). 

Attilio Brugnoli, who died on July 1 oth 1937, was equally oe 

as pianist, composer, teacher, writer and organizer. In this obituary 
tribute, Adelmo Damerini claims that he was in the great tradition of 
“* Italian pianist-composers, beginning with Scarlatti, continuing 
Sgambati and Martucci, and culminating in Ferruccio Busoni ". At any 
rate, his compositions (particularly the piano Concerto, the Sonata for 
violin and iano and the ‘ Neapolitan Scenes ’ for piano), his editions of 
Liszt and and his books, ‘ La musica pianistica italiana dalle 
origini al 1900” and ‘ Dinamica pianistica’, ensure him an honoured 
place in the history of modern Italian music. 

Bonaventura devotes a good deal of energy to the refutation of Marie 
Denizard’s theory, put forward in the ‘ Revue Musicale’ in 1912, that 
ancestry, or no t a 
Florentine family—come down in the world. “nm 


Musical Quarterly. New York. October 1 

Edwin Rice has an article on Eds. an 
his patronage of chamber music, Mr. Rice being the only survivor 
of circle of fifty years ago. Coppet was a banker of Swiss 
descent. His wife was a and her brother an accomplished violinist, 


a pupil of Thomson’s. From 1886 to 1916 Coppet’s house was a focu 
of chamber metic, forms of the act otherwine ttle cultivated in New 
programmes per- 
works for piano and pets’ music room. oh which inched 
— (and they numbered about 150 compositions) 
ppet sat with her devoted husband turning the 
page In 1903 the the Flonzaley Quartet was formed, named Coppe' 
illa near Lausanne. “The terms on which he engaged the 
bound them to devote their lives to chamber music. te Eechine Gon 
be undertaken, no solo were to be made. Technical study 
was to be a feature of each day’s work, followed by a period of ensemble 
practice”. The musicians were thenceforth, until 1916, Coppet's guests, 


i 


the famous Roman (or possibly Etruscan) amphitheatre at Verona. - 
The series of there was initiated in when 
3 
winter and summer. 
a Writing on ‘ Moussorgsky and Debussy’ Edward Lockspeiser has et 
some interesting pages on “ the real discoverer of Moussorgsky”, viz. ef 
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Jules de Brayer, sometime organist at Chartres. Saint-Saéns had 

a score of ‘ Boris Godounov’ eee ene 1874, of the 

first performance, but despised e¢ work yer, however, it 

at Saint-Saéns’s house in that year, was captivated and ed 

Moussorgskyism right and left. Through him, in 1889, Debussy made the 
uaintance of the work, but remained indifferent. Later on Brayer 
the satisfaction of seeing the younger man won over. Brayer was also 


In the next article Oscar Thompson has some well-written pages on 
two New York critics, W. J. Henderson and Richard Aldrich, who — 
died at a ripe age last summer. The former, who was in his eighty- 
year, suicide. Henderson, says Mr. Thompson, was 
music critic America has produced. 

His style was at once the admiration and despair of his associates. Short, crisp 
sentences that clove to the heart of whatever he was discussing followed one another 


in logical, rhythmical succession, free of all clutter, never circuitous, yet neither curt 


“A knowledge of was”, in Henderson’s younger days, 


“ perhaps the prime requisite for a music critic, aside from the ability to 
write ”. Such a notice as Henderson wrote of Tetrazzini’s first appearance 
‘is as masterly in its Panag ries ps Sach is precise in its wealth of 
critical detail”. As for ceasing to be a journalist, 
he was a scholar ”’. 
Fairness, and a absence of of self at the 
of an artist y critic. His reviews 


An elaborate article, ‘ Ockeghem’s Clefless Compositions ’, by Joseph 
Levitan, includes solutions of the famous riddle-canon ‘ Prennez sur.moy’ 
and of the ‘ Missa cujusvis toni’ Of the latter the author says : 

One is not justified in of it as facetious or in claiming that 


composed it only as a jest. egherm proceeded from a tical standpoint. 


it was a very easy matter for trained singers mentally to add the necessary clef and 
signature. 


This is followed by a substantial article on Buxtehude by Walter 
R. C. 


Gunther Ramin’s article on music deals persuasively with 
matters to do with performance ‘op terpretation, stressing especially 
the need for understanding of the “ * many sided style and manner of 
performance in the different The ae article is also of 
value. It too deals with the ionkindaate time directed to 
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Thomas : Chorleiter und neue Chormusik. Hoffmann: Die Sprache als 
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choral singing and the proper accentuation and vowel colours of the 
words. The * Thomanerchor ” is the Leipzig Schola Thomana of which 
J. S. Bach was cantor. Christian Weickert’s contribution deals with a 
similar institution, the Kreuzchor of Dresden. “~~ 


Rassegna Musicale. Turin. July-August 1937. 
Renato Mariani writes on the work of the composer Virgilio Mortari. 
“‘ His model and source of inspiration are not far to seck : Ildebrando 
Pizzetti constitutes Mortari’s musical faith”. Not that his Pizzettian 
attitude signifies in the least a spiritual subjection to the ter com- 
pom His Pizzettianism in effect does not go beyond what iani calls 
is “ verbality ”, “‘ a concentration of feeling in the vocal periodation ”. 
He finds that Mortari has given the best of himself in his so which 
have sometimes been qualified as “ infantile’. “‘ This infantility is the 
musician’s spontaneous tendency to seek inspiration in human subjects as 
simple and humble as ible” He recommends ‘ Secchi e Sberlecchi ’, 


ymn discussed Dom Pothier is the * Dormituro dicenda 
oratorio’ from the fifteenth century, included in Mone’s ‘ Lateinische 
Hymnen des Mittelalters’. It is a chant of the slightest dimensions and of 
great charm. Prof. Gastoué contributes a | paper on the “ melody 
and repertory of the ancient liturgies in use in F ish Gaul up to the 


the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


et le rhythme grégorien. 
The two disparate theories of Dom Pothier and of Dom Mocquereau, 
which are exercising the minds of gregorianists, are brought under review 


“an exemplary lyric”, ‘ Caterinella ’, clever, humorous nonsense, ‘ La roar 
leggenda del pruno rosso’, a pastel, and ‘ Chicco Birillo ’, rich in flashes ie che 
of melodic ideas typical of Mortari’s work. But ‘ Giro giro tondo’ is es 
above all characteristic. Mortari’s melody is popular, without actually +) 
drawing upon folklore. Of two Partitas the critic prefers that for piano ie 
and violin, alongside which he puts a Sonatina for piano. A Rhapsody ; 
for orchestra and a Quartet in G are also discussed, as is Mortari’s revision 4 
of Mozart’s fragment, ‘ L’Oca del Cairo’. 2 
M R li Il after never 
ments may be. i is perfectly at peace with himself. His limpid serenity 2 
hinders him from realizing musical situations born of a pessimistic sensibility. aoe 
R.C. : 
Revue du chant grigorien. Grenoble. August 1937. 2 i 
Pothier : O Jesu mi dulcissime. Gastoué: Le chant gallican. Berlin : ae 
Le chant sacré Glibotich : L’ Alleluia avant le VIF sitcle. 
of the cig century and during part of the ing 
t appears that a series of royal edicts, beginning in the reign « Es it 
and by the reign of Charles le Chauve they had fallen into complete 
| 
September. 
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with reference to the special case of communion for the twentieth Sunday 
after Pentecost, ‘ Memento verbi’. This article goes into the minutest 
niceties of accentuation and rhythm. By the end the opponents of the 
Pothier school have been swept from the field. os 


Reoue musicale. Paris. 7. 

on Albert Roussel. Gustave Samazeuilh writes on d’Indy’s operas with 
a respect verging almost upon enthusiasm. Thus of ‘ Le Chant de ia 
cloche ” he says : 


As for ‘ Fervaal’: “If to be Wagnerian is to clothe the drama in 
a ae anes garment which expresses all the fluctuations of 
its feelings, to enhance the words by the expressive resources of the 
orchestra, then none more than the composer of ‘ Fervaal’ earns the 
. But this submission to the spirit of the Wagnerian theory does 
not exclude here a measure of li in its application. In truth, Vincent 
d’Indy’s music differs from that of the t German by the clarity of 
the composition, the chivalrous gait of the themes, and use made of 
folksongs and plai t themes in a way that is racy and personal ”’. 
Writing on ‘1a Légende de Saint-Christophe’ Samazeuilh further 
characterizes d’Indy’s music thus : 

A kind of passionate harshness and a feeling nature, which prevail 
impulse and the will, between ideas and temperament—all this gives a personal 
accent to his principal works both for the theatre and the concert room. 

His work has suffered from the tides of fashion and man’s ingratitude, 
but the hidden light will some day again be revealed to the world, never 
more to be eclipsed, says this writer. Xavier de Courville tells of the 
vicissitudes of nif preees * Le Réve de Cinyras ’, the text of which 
—a skit on warriors wars—Courville had written as a poilu at the 
front. Before its apy Smeg production by the Petite Scéne in 1927, 
the piece suffered a long series of rebuffs at the hands of the directors 
of the theatres of Paris and elsewhere. D’Indy comes out of the rather 
disheartening experience well. Arthur Hoérée follows with a chapter 
of reminiscences, not glossing over the great man’s little foibles. D’Indy 
criticized a movement of Schumann’s, alleging the too close adherence 
of the recapitulation to the course of the exposition ; but the pupil was 
not approved who cited the analogy of the exposition 
of which is reproduced note for note (in F minor instead of D). D’Indy 
met Wagner in 1882 and reported a strange remark of the master’s : 
“ Wagner assured me that the cabal against ‘ Tannhauser’ at Paris in 
1861 was Meyerbeer’s doing, who had stirred up all the Jews against him ”. 


— 
— 
me Rather than make much of certain direct influences of ‘ Les Béatitudes* and 
a ea ii ‘ Die Meistersinger '"—very understandable if the date is taken into account—it is 
oe. 1% better to emphasize the fact that this, the composer's first big operatic work, already 
ag es contains the qualities characteristic of his music: that pronounced personality in 
<a the thematic invention and in the employment of different instrumental timbres, 
oe that solidity of form, founded upon the classical tradition but renewed, and sprung 
os ; from creative thought, that orchestral and choral writing fertile in varied resources, 
hs . that natural gift of life and movement which lends to the scenes of the conflagration 
ea, ; and the triumph so striking a form and amplitude. 
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There is a long extract from Arthur Hoérée’s new book on Roussel, 
followed by an account (not in the book) of the composer’s last da 
his death and funeral. We read that attacks of angina interrupted 
composition of the cello Concerto in 1936. Later months saw the 
composition of a string Trio, . 58, written for the tenth anniversary 
of the Basel branch of the 1.8.C.M. His last work, unfinished, was a 
Trio for woodwind, the middle movement of which was completed and 
is Roussel’s swan-song. He died at Royan but was buried within sound 
of the sea at Varengeville, near Dieppe. nn 


Rivista Musicale lialiana. Milan. XLI. No. 3. 

The number begins with three articles on Stradivari, the first illus- 
trated with of six instruments—‘ Hellier ’, made in 1679 
and bought direct Stradivari by Sir Samuel Hellier, ‘ Il Fiorentino ’, 
*ex-Dancla’, ‘ Viotti’, ‘ Ries’, the ‘Casa d’Alba’ or ‘ Coronation 
Strad ’ and ‘ Muntz ’, dating from 1736, when Stradivari was ninety-two 
years old. Fridolin Hamma, the Stuttgart luthier, is quoted in this 
(editorial) article as follows : 


supersti' be 
considered simply as a great genius whose work represents the harvest of all the 
attempts and experiments of generations of previous luthiers. In all his works there is 


del 

existing in Italy ”’—“ in Italy ” including for his purpose the Swiss canton 
of Ticino, for the ‘ Dollfuss Strad’ is owned b 

near Lugano. The others belong to the Marchese Camillo 

i of ~— and to Leo Guetta of Venice (the ‘ Empress 
Catharine's ’). 
but not described. 


XLI. 4-5. 

O. Tiby : R. Brancour : Moliére 

et la musique. /.. Casella: Problemi della musica contemporanea in Italia. 
Tiby’s contribution is the first instalment of what promises to be a 
full-length account of Byzantine music. The introduction describes the 
literature and includes a bibliography of nine pages. Brancour’s article 
abounds in pleasing quotations. Casella, as usual, has something of 
interest to say. er the violent reaction against romanticism in the 
post-war movement he recognizes to-day, not only in Italy but throughout 
the musical world, a return to normality. “* The great technical conquests 
of the last quarter of a century”, he says, “ those conquests which 


There is no “ secret”’. To believe in a “ Stradivari secret’ is to cultivate a ia 
terms. I once made an experiment with an excellent Stradivario of 1709, of splendi a 
wont Only there was a rather knot 
in the wood of the belly. I this belly off and had a number of exact copies Ve 
of it made, using various qualities of pine, some of it old. pany: hy simosiownlngge ena 
tests were exhaustive ; but I could not obtain with any one of the new bellies a 
uality of tone as excellent as that the original belly had given. . . . Similar 
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dazzled so many musicians to the point of being considered of an 
historical importance comparable with the transition from medieval 
polyphony to modern harmony, appear to us to-day in their intrinsic 
reality: that is to say, simply as an enrichment of musical language ”’. 
And he goes on : “ After a period of struggle, uncertainty, error, sufferi 

technical results—composers to-day find themselves in possession of a 
musical language of a richness such as no previous generation has known. 
Now one may boldly declare that the period of complicated music is 
over, the period of incomprehensible art, and that music, like the other 
arts, is resolutely making its way towards a new style which will renounce 
all the residue of spurious, empty rhetoric as of useless sentimentality 
and merely decorative virtuosity. That spurious modernity may be 
considered over and done with which concealed its spiritual poverty under 
a revolutionary disguise and which was in reality academicism at its 
worst.” Casella foresees no addition for a long time to come to the 
resources of sonority. “‘ The truth that is now enlightening the conscience 
of musicians is that to-day, as in the past and in is teers, the only 
eternal and irreplaceable element of universal art is its humanity ”’. 
There is more than one interesting in the article. Casella 
condemns the art of the Italian “ veristic” school as an outcome of 
French nineteenth-century positivism and materialism, mentioning 
Maupassant, Zola and ‘Carmen’ as its sources, and saying that 
* Cavalleria Rusticana’ would never have been written if it had not 
been for Bizet’s opera. Wagner and Schénberg are represented as being 
in eclipse. ‘ Everywhere young musicians—not in Italy only—are 
studying ‘ Falstaff’ as a model of actuality and completely neglect 
Wagner, who seems infinitely remote from our sensibility ”. As for 
Schénberg, Italy never had much use for him, “‘ a phenomenon not to 
be interpreted as a proof of reactionariness but as the logical result of 
the deep and ble attachment of our people to the tonal sense” 
(i.e. to a feeling for tonality). A short article on Georges Migot by 
Maurice Henrion is more enthusiastic than analytical. ara 


Sovetskaya Muzika. July 1937. 
I. Nestiev: Mily Balakireo S. Tolstoy: Spanish Folk Music. 
Kh. Torjyan: The ‘ Ashugi’ or Armenian Folk-Singers. 3B. Yarus- 
tovsky : Nikolay A. Ikonnikov : E. Golubev's 
* Ukrainian Rhapsody’. A. sas. grown : R. Pergament’s‘ Aino’. 

Nestiev justly deplores the amount of literature that has so far 
been devoted to Balakirev’s life and work. His own | y essay gives 

a detailed, almost year-by-year account of Balakirev’s life up to 1871— 

very much more difficult to compile than most people would suppose— 

admirably clearing the ground and giving a number of facts new at any 
rate to the present reviewer. It is interesting to learn, among other thi 
that when contemplating the composition of a ‘ Fire-Bird ’ o in 
early 1860’s Balakirev “in his search for models for his opera closely 
studied a number of musical-dramatic works by Western com 

(‘ Der Freischiitz’, Handel’s ‘ Samson’, ‘ Lohengrin’, &c.) ” we 

and Wagner! And, by the way, what English paper was it that coupled 
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Balakirev in 1859 with Anton Rubinstein as “ another pianist of very 
high merit and European reputation ” ? 


August. 

V. Delson : A. Veprik’s * of Rejoicing’. A. Alschwang: Two 

Studies of Debussy (1. * Mandoline’). A. 1. Yampolsky : International 

Ysaje Violin Competition. V. Rudmann: Music in the Chinese Theatre. 

T. Trofimova: Liszt in Russia. L. Volkov-Lannit: The History of 

the Gramophone. 

An unusually in ing number. Volkov-Lannit begins his survey 
not with Edison but with Kempelen, who described his talking machine 
in a book published in Vienna in 1791. People who heard Kem ’s 
machine reported that “ it actually spoke with the voice of a child”. 
The gramophone was introduced into Russia in 1895 by the Pet 
dealer Gusev ; these early models of the “ ical” ne 
no clockwork and had to be turned by . “* The mass dissemination 
of the gramophone in Russia occurred during the years of the blackest 
reaction (1906-1911) ”, says the author. “ well-to-do government 
officials, and so on, vied with each other in collecting a repertory of 
records—the chansonettes of Mina Mercy and the anti-Semitic anecdotes 

spread of “‘ these pornographic records ”’. 

T. who has had access to the archives of the Moscow 
Public Library (where intelligent research is bringing to light many new 
facts about Russia’s musical past), corrects and substantially adds to 
Khvostenko’s article on ‘ Liszt in Russia’ (published in the November 
and December 1936 issues of ‘Sovetskaya Muzika’). Among other things, 
she gives for the time the full programmes of Liszt’s Russian recitals 
in 1842. 

Alschwang’s analysis of *s early song ‘ Mandoline ’, a typical 
product of the critical school of t Kurth, throws a useful light on 
the beginnings of musical impressionism, the stage when orthodoxy in 
form had survived harmonic orthodoxy. aa 


Lemacher: Zur Frage “ Was ist musikalisch schin?”’. : 
Musikfeste 1996-7. Schellenburg : Nietzsche als Komponist. Funke : 
E. T. A. Ho, als Musik-Kritiker. Schmid: F. A. Hoffmann und die 
iger Sonaten”’. 

The works of the modern German composer Max Trapp, rarely 
heard in this country, manifestly are looked upon by his fellow-country- 
men as important. He is described as belongi to the “ Berlin School ; 
In 1922 (a year which the author of this arti ¢ happily terms “ in the 
midst of the atonal inflation crisis”) Trapp contributed to the ‘Zeit- 
schrift’ certain observations on his work which contained the words 
“ I strive in the direction of melody ”. He may therefore be said to be an 
apt illustration of Dr. Alfred Einstein’s theory that music is as much a 
contrast to the spirit of the age as a replica. The article on Nietzsche 
is useful as information and makes amusing reading. Ss. G. 


| j 
Reitschrift fiir Musik. October 1937. 
Matthes: Max Trapp. Schmid-Lindner: Bachs Englische Suiten. i 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Orchestral 


Bliss: Music for Strings (B.B.C. orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult. H.M.V.: DB. 3257-9). A very fine performance of a work 
unlike anything for this special combination of instruments previous to 
it in date. The ear is ravished by the many sensuous beauties of the 
writing, the imagination is stimulated by the evocative quality of the 


music, the mind is perpetually engaged with the numerous felicities of 
workmanship with which each movement—the bold, ly accidented 
first, the glowing, impassioned second, the impulsive thi is adorned. 


a constructive intelli 

not merely a pair of cars. It is a pretty compliment and the least the 
tunity is afforded by this record, which should not pass iced by 
those who wish to know where modern English music at its best stands. 

Brahms: §; No. 1 (Vienna Philharmonic conducted by Bruno 
Walter. H.M.V.: DB. 3277-81). Apart from the surrounding resonance 
(not as obtrusive as has been the case of late, but still in places a nuisance) 
this is a highly satisfactory record. The playing has great beauty of 
detail (notably at the opening of the third movement where the combina- 
tion gig wi ogee strings is exquisitely manipulated) and the full 
tone y without noisiness. ¢ interpretation throughout is 
sober and dignified, the total effect admirable. 

Brahms : Tragic Overture (L.P.O. conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Col. : LX. 638-9). It is for the superficial brilliance of the playing that 
this record deserves a hearing. Brahms enthusiasts will probably not 
like it. Collectors of the most telling examples of high-grade playing 
will as certainly rate it above most. 

Dohnanyi: § ische Minuten ( *s Hall Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Henry Wood. Decca: X. 190-1). This is a refreshing exception 
to the general rule of repeating accepted favourites in recorded music. 
It is a slight work of great charm, effective as is always the case with that 
excellent practitioner Dohndnyi, stylish and accommodating. The 
playing here is good. 

Dukas: L’Apprenti sorcier (Orchestra of the Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, Paris, conducted by Philippe Gaubert. Col. : LX.653-4). 
A fluent, precise under control. 
On the fourth side there is a Nocturne by Fauré which has all that deft 
grace of movement characteristic of that fine craftsman. 


Grieg : Piano Concerto (Gieseking, with members of the State Opera 
116 
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647-50). The revaluation of a hackneyed but t work is best under- 
taken in the kind of atmosphere 
performance is sufficiently authoritative to place the music firmly before 
the listener and sufficiently artistic to give quality and distinction to the 
work. At moments it is as though the soloist were over-cager, but those 
are exceptions and in the main the performance is secure as well as 
properly brilliant. 


Haydn: § No. 96, in D Major (Vienna Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Bruno Walter. H.M.V.: DB. 3282-4). A particularly 
lovely symphony, shapely to the last quaver. The is delight- 
fully equable, with a hundred pleasing details of individual accomplish- 
ment, yet at the same time ive and unified. The record is to be 
recommended strongly. 

Mozart: § in G minor. K.550 (L.P.O. under Beecham. 


agreeable to listen to for its own . Next there comes the actual 
music and here too, in the interpretation, there is much that is admirable. 
A general air of gallantry pervades the rendering and the high-steppi 
of the orchestra causes everything to sound as though it had been poli 

up for an inspection. 

Mozart : Piano Concerto in C major (Schnabel, the L.S.O. and Malcolm 
Sargent. H.M.V.: D.B. 3099-102). With magisterial imperturbabili 
Mr. Schnabel makes his way through this exquisite music, giving it 
possible dignity crossed by es of subtle, delicate manipulation and 
with certain moments where his right hand seems to go off, as it were, 
on its own and momentarily to lead an existence divorced from reality. 


This is a very record. One could imagine playing more 
persuasive in its but never any that had such commanding 
impressiveness. 

Reger: Variations on a Theme Mozart (Dresden State 


Orchestra conducted by Karl Bohm. H.M.V.: DB. 4480-3). 


For oneself one is glad to have a record such as this, so well played and 
so carefully rendered. But one knows oneself to be in a minority and 
cannot but wonder at the courage of those to whom one is grateful for 
having sponsored this venture. As a matter of fact the choice of this set 
of variations was the wisest that could have been made in the circum- 
stances. If the English public is to be led to take to its heart the music 
of this man, a genius to some Germans, an honest bore to most English- 


ingenuity of the writi a aeaens to watch, and most of the music 
Reger does not always allow for. 


Finally, whoever takes the plunge and the record may rest assured 


| 
eme is the little A major one that purls along in the A major pianoforte ee ses 
Sonata, K.331. That music by Reger should to-day be placed before , uae | 
English gramophone audiences (one imagines —— to be adequately Cae 
recorded in his native country) is a sign of that ing hopefulness that | ed 
stirs within the breasts of those who endeavour to educate public taste. a 
mé then these varia are the right thing tO Start Cc 
Sibelius : Finlandia (Berlin Philharmonic conducted by Alois Melichar. ae 
Decca: CA. 8269). One knows that the chant in the middle has the Bx 


or organ-stool entertainment it become in this country), but th 


Wagner: Excerpts from ‘ Die Meistersinger’ (H.M.V.: LX. 645-6). 
These were made under actual conditions of opera- -house performance 
The experiment has been successful in that 
the recording manages to reproduce something of the atmosphere of a 
performance, which would appear to be the main reason, a Sg that 
of expense, for using such conditions. Torsten Ralf sings 
The orchestra is the L.P.O. and the conductor Beecham. 


Chamber Music 
Beethoven; Sonata for 
an admirable balance 


playing, of a 
a musicianly There is nothing but praise for 
such a splendid performance. 

Busoni : Fantasia in Memory of my Father ( Petri. Col. : LX. 640). 
The latest addition to the welcome-series of Busoni’s works for 
Petri’s playing is of the finest imaginable quality and the music has 
immense dignity and a charm that is made up in equal parts of intellectual 
and sensuous beauty, according to a receipt known to Busoni as to few 
others of his generation. 

Scarlatti : Sonatas for Harpsichord (Yella Pessl. Col.: DB. 1718-293). 
Fourteen of Domenico’s sonatas are contained in this portfolio. It makes 

a perpe t but the is expert and altogether of a 
high standard. Above all there is about it none of that restlessness which 
too frequent changes of registration introduce into some 
performances. 

Schubert : Piano Sonata in A major, op. posth. (Schnabel. H.M.V. : 
DB. neg This is a handsome piece of work. The music will probably 

yed with more purpose nor with such determination that 
everything shall be clear as crystal and the t evenly distributed. It 
is an authoritative rendering and one feels at the end that one has heard 
all that may be heard by physical ear. 
S. G. 
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— IS NO need to play it SO SIOWLY — 

> ii a hymn sung by a choir of tired om ae It is difficult to agree with 

be. od this sort of arbitrary treatment of what is after all a straightforward piece 

ia of chanting. Otherwise the music is properly managed and the playing 

throughout good. 

_ Sousa ; Section of Marches (Grenadier Guards Band conducted by 

— Major George Miller. Col. : DX. 800). For anyone, like the reviewer, 

x . hanne to recapture some faint aroma of his Victorian youth, these two 

a Be sides, for all the superior excellences of the playing, are a disappointment. 
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A WEDDING BOUQUET 
Ballet by 
LORD BERNERS 


Piano Score. 


Price 128. net 


Performed with great success, by the Vic-Wells Ballet at Sadler’s Wells, London. 


“It is amusing, loves the 
“ Lord Berners has contributed not only 


which are in unusual harmony with the subject 


,afe many 


« There 
bright touches in the score, and a waltz that in itself is worth @ visit to the theatre.’ ’— Sunday 


Times. 


Walter Morse Rummell 


Adaptations for Pianoforte of Works 
of 


J. 8. BACH 


5 
bound, 30s. net. Complete list 
forwarded, post free, on application. 


Norman Fraser 


CHRISTMAS DAY 
for Mixed Voices. Price 6d. 
The beauty of this Carol, through whose 
words and music breathes the peace 


of Christmas Day, will add an ve note 
of freshness among old favourites. 


Guy Weitz 


FANFARE AND 
GOTHIC MARCH 
for Organ. Price as. 6d. 
An important addition has been made to 
Organ music by the publication of the 
Fanfare and Gothic March by the eminent 
organist Guy Weitz. This is a brilliant and 
effective work and will form a distinguished 


| Postlude or recital item. 


Frederick Lord 


THREE PRELUDES 
Piano Solo. Price as. 6d. 


The Preludes will attract pianists already 
won to this composer’s pleasant contribu- 
tions to the literature for their instrument, 
and will be interested in the more advanced 
idiom of these works, which yct retain the 
composer's own distinctive writing. 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 


LONDON, 


W.1 
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i the music but the delightful costumes and déccr, a 
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Mortify by Thy grace.’ 
: 2. Ah! how transitory 
is man’s life.’ 
3. Blessed here we stand.’ 
f 4. Our in Heaven.’ 
i: §. ‘ What God hath done, is rightly donc.” | ; 
| 6, * Jesus Christ, the Son of God.’ 
| Price 28. each 
| 
| 
| 
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